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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself re- 
sponsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country 
Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
Journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 


*,.* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. Neither 
label, wrapper nor address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 


HABITS OF MIND. 


T has been truly said that man is a slave of habit. This 
simple axiom offers a key to some of the worst problems 
of the hour. Politicians in this country suffer from the 
growth of a partisan habit of mind. After long years, 
during which they have been accustomed to think 

first of forwarding the fortunes of the party to which they 
belong, it needs a great wrench to them to stop considering 
how office is to be gained or lost, and think only in terms 
of national welfare. In debate it has been a custom to 
make the prime object a defence of their friends and the 
defeat of their adversaries. To lay this habit aside, to 
forget the bonds alike of friendship and animosity so that 
speech and action are devoted, not to fault finding, but to 
loyal co-operation for the general good, demands a great 
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resolution as well as patriotism. It is easy to conceive the 
theory, but in practice old sores make themselves felt, and 
it is not easy to let opportunities for avenging them slip 
past. Perhaps the most notable conqueror in this way has 
been Mr. Lloyd George, who has won victories over himself 
as well as his adversaries. In the past he placed social 
reform above the necessity of possessing adequate means of 
defence in the shape of a Navy and Army commensurate with 
the vastness of the interests to be defended and the strength 
of possible enemies. But at the moment of crisis he has had 
courage enough to conquer his intellectua! machine and apply 
it to the needs of the moment—a sign of genius. He was 
the leader of industrialism and averse to military power ; 
now he is to be seen moving steadily along the road to National 
Service. He has overcome his former foes by turning them 
into friends. Men to whom his name once was anathema ar 
now his warmest .admirers. 

It is very difficult for a huge body of men to follow 
the example of a man of genius. For several generations our 
working classes have cultivated the Trade Union habit ot 
mind; nor are they to be blamed on that account. Trade 
Unionism, so far as it led to the effective organisation of 
labour and an improvement in the workers’ lot, was admirable, 
but it engendered certain prejudices not easily thrown off at a 
most critical time, when to do so is necessary. It has always 
been difficult io make the Trades Unionist see that the wel- 
fare of his class is irrevocably bound up in the welfare of the 
country. Nowhere else could he enjoy, as in Great Britain, 
the right of combination and strike. He has not been suffi- 
ciently grateful for that fact, but has cultivated as a first 
principle loyalty to his Union, and this has led him into a 


vigilant jealousy of his employer. By a great commotion 


and upheaval, the land on which he appeared to stand so 
securely has been rent and heaped sound him in wild contu- 
sion. This earthquake carries with it a deadly threat. Were 
it by mischance to happen that the war went against us, 
then the country would suffer under which labour has made 
its most signal advance and attained its greatest dignity. 
There is a closer and more intimate appeal. Away in ihe 
trenches, those who were his mates and relatives are making 
of their bodies a bulwark behind which he can work securely 
and even earn more wages. They have gone willingly and 
gallantly. 

Now is the moment for ithe woiker to lay aside his Trades 
Union habit of mind as a garment for which he has no present 
use. He has to consider the problem as a citizen only, one 
to whom the maintenance of the Empire in its integrity means 
much more now and more for the future. Besides, he knows 
it wicked and unjust that the willing should be sacrificed 
for the unwilling. All this is plain and strong, but it would 
almost appear that the Trades Union habit of mind is plainer 
and stronger. But the individual as well as the corporate 
body has, in many instances, come under the slavery of a 
habit of mind. He has, perhaps, been accustomed from youth 
upwards to regard success as only another word for money 
making, and accordingly the prosecution of his own interests 
has become an instinct with him. How difficult is it for 
such a person to break off this habit of mind resolutely 
and recognise that in a time of great national peril the 
interests of the individual count as nothing; those of the 
country as all! He may, if he likes, carry out the thought 
on the business lines to which he has been accustomed. 
War threatens not only to take from him that which he 
has gathered, but to deprive him of the means of making 
more. Therefore, if he works even at the lowest level, it is 
to his benefit to devote himself to the national cause and, 
for the present time at any rate, to lay aside personal objects. 
In the end he will probably have learned a lesson that could 
never have come to him in days of peace, namely, that true 
happiness lies far less in working for self alone than in the 
consciousness of having been useful to a great number. 
There is no purge for the meaner ambitions equal to that of 
a great war. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a porirait of Lady 
Paillida Shirley, younger daughter of the Earl 
and Countess Ferrers. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N an occasion of supreme importance Mr. Mckenna 
has acquitted himself like a great statesman. 
His budget speech was excellent alike in matte1 
and manner. At any rate there was in it no 
subservience to the habits of mind engendered 
by party warfare in peace times. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer set himself to satisfy the needs of the moment 
and these only. He brushed aside the doctrines of “the 
strict Free Trader and the scientific Tariff Reformer,” 
and his proposals are based solely on the needs of the 
moment. Is the sacrifice demanded sufficient ? 
fairly over the community? Can the country endure the 
strain? The answer to each of these questions is in the 
affirmative. Even a revenue of {272,000,000 may appear 
small in comparison with an expenditure of £1,590,000,000, 
but those who come after us will reap the benefit. The 
burden is skilfully adjusted. It exacts handsome slices from 
war profits and from the excessively rich, but every old 
woman who drinks a cup of tea will also have contributed 
her mite, and the community is able and most willing to make 
the sacrifice. The Budget, among other things, is a message 
to the world that this country is ready to play a dominant 
and decisive part in the European conflict. 


NOWHERE did Mr. McKenna show his courage to better 

advantage than in imposing an ad valorem duty of 
334 per cent. on certain classes of import. Action in this direc- 
tion was needed for the purpose of rectifying foreign exchanges 
and restricting the purchase of foreign products. The imposi- 
tion of a tax on imported motor-cars was anticipated, as 
will be seen by reference to our Automobile columns, and, 
indeed, was first suggested in these columns. The other 
articles on which the new duties are imposed are cinema 
films, clocks and watches, musical instruments, and hats of all 
kinds. Home manufacturers ought to be able to supply the 
demand for these articles, although they will be at first 
put to inconvenience owing to the fact that in many cases 
in which they manufacture the finished article they have 
allowed foreign makers to obtain a monopoly of supplying 
separate parts. Avowedly on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this step was tentative in character. He 
would not commit himself to any decided forecast of the 
result, and estimated a revenue of less than two millions 
“under great reserve.” On the whole, the proposals were 
received with a sigh of relief, and now we can turn without 
distraction to the great task of fitting the Army with 
guns and other equipment more than a match for those 
of the adversary. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S clear and vigorous _ intellect 

has rescued the question of compulsory service from 
the fog of argument into which it was drifting. In a letter 
to a correspondent which supplements the famous preface, 
he puts it ina way to command universal assent. This is 
no time for academic discussion. As a practical people we 
are called upon to adopt the best remedy to hand for a crisis 
of intense urgency. If voluntaryism will carry us through, by 
all means let it, but if conscription is needed, it would be mad- 
ness not to adopt it. The question before the country is 
one of fact and not of doctrine. It is possible for the Govern- 
ment to calculate what will be the needs of this year and next 
year, taking into account that every army must have rein- 
forcements for emergency, and make good the wastage of 
war. Mr. Llovd George appeals for a fair chance to decide. 
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“All this clatter and racket outside the Council Chamber are 
fatal to deliberation.’’ At the same time, his own position, 
as he remarked last week, is that the urgency is very great. 
‘Nothing but the exertion of our whole sirength will enable 
us to gain the victory.” Whether it is brought to bear by 
compulsion or voluntarvism does not matter, the essential 
is that the Empire should put every ounce of energy into 
its biow. 


WHILE we are considering the weight of Mr. McKenna’s 
new taxes, it is certainly worth while to ask what the 
Government are doing to reduce expenditure, both Imperiallv 
and locally. This has grown enormously during the lasi 
quarter of acentury. In 1889-90 the expenditure was only 
£86,000,000. In 1899-1900 it had risen to £133,700 000. The 
influence of the South African war was felt in the three 
succeeding years, but the expenditure never fell below 
£139,000,000, increased to well over £200,000,000 in the Budge: 
of 1914-15. There is surely room here for retrencliment. 
Extravagant salaries, huge pensions, the vast sums allocated 
to purposes, useful it may be, but not vital to the existence 
of the nation, should be suppressed in the meantime. Every 
department ought to be thoroughly overhauled and reductions 
made wherever possible. It cannot be forgotten that the 
legislation of the past few years brought into existence a 
vast number of officials, many of whom were young men, 
and fitted in every way to serve their country. No doubi 
many are doing so, but those who are left might very well 
receive freedom to join the colours. Private economy is 
a most useful virtue, but public economy is just as urgently 

called for. 
THE 


LAST CHANCE. 


As a single rose may bloom in the autumn weather, 
As a lonely star may burn in the twilight’s grey, 
The last chance came when mercy and hope together 

Had passed away. 


As a flame may leap from the heart of a blackened fire 
The last chance glimmered through days of despair 
doubt, 
But paled and sank ere fulfilment could meet desire, 
Flickered—went out. 


and 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


WHILE Europe has been going through the fiery furnace 

of warfare, Arctic exploration has not been brought 
to a standstill. The Canadian Arctic Expedition will ever 
remain memorable on account of Stefansson’s extraordinary 
journey over the ice, after the loss of the Karluk. His story 
is a most fascinating one as told by himself in the pages of 
the Daily Chronicle, and we need not dwell upon it here. 
The description of the most violent gale of the journey is 
thrilling. The ice, instead of separating into cakes with water 
lanes between, pressed up into ridges twenty feet high, the 
blocks being so large “‘ that had one of them happened to topple 
over on the tent it would have ended the chapter.”” Attempts 
had been made to keep watch, but the man outside could 
not keep his eyes open for the flying snow, nor could he shout 
loud enough to be heard by the others inside. The only 
noises, indeed, that could be heard were the flapping of the 
tent and the whistle of the wind, yet, strange to relate, this 
was the solitary occasion on which the party was in real danger. 
Ninety-six days were spent on the drifting sea ice, and in 
April of this year a journey further north was made in which 
important new land was discovered. They actually saw 
only about one hundred miles of coast line, but further east 
mountains aitaining a height of at least two thousand feet 
appeared, and twenty miles inland still higher hills were found. 
It seems to abound in game, especially caribou and other 
Arctic animals. M. Stefansson is planning a second journey 
next year to explore this new land, and its account will be 
looked forward to with very great interest. 


VISITS of Zeppelins, if they do no other good, are at least 

in the way of bringing grist to the mills of the Govern- 
ment through the insurance companies. The risk of fire from 
incendiary bombs and the risk of destruction from other 
bombs are matters that vitally concern the owners of pro- 
perty, and in many cases tenants have been warned that 
their landlords will hold them responsible for damage, 
which is as much as to say they should take out a policy. 
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It is no more than prudent to do so, and, of course, it 
will not be forgotten that the Government offer special 
facilities for this kind of insurance. Some difference ought 
to be made, however, between town houses and country 
houses. A house standing among others obviously runs more 
risk than one erected by itself in the depth of the country. 
It is extremely unlikely that a residence of the latter kind 
would ever become the object of a German atiack, though 
conceivably it might be hit by accident. But our Zeppelin 
visitors do not seem to hesitate at all about dropping a bomb 
so long as it has a fair chance of destroying any considerable 
number of the civilian population. Probably they rejoice 
all the more when this population consists of women and 
children. 


| this connection some very sound advice has been issued 

by the Government in regard to the most effective means 
of quenching fire due to incendiary bombs from the Zeppelins. 
It may in the end lead to a far more stringent investigation 
than has as yet been made into the merits and characteristics 
of the various devices sold for extinguishing fire. According to 
the official view, there is no invention which betters the old 
weapons for fighting fire—water and sand. In regard to 
some that are very much advertised, it is said that careful 
experiments and reports have been made upon them by experts, 
and that they are unsatisfactory. It will be well, therefore, 
if the householder contrives beforehand to have at disposal a 
plentiful supply of water, which remains by far the best thing 
for quenching fire, and, if he wants anything else, sand. 


MR. WALTER RYE, the famous Norfolk antiquary, has, 

we hear, carried out an old ambition and produced a 
book which proves, or attempts to prove, that Geoffrey 
Chaucer the poet was a man of Norfolk. Up to now the 
birthplace of him whom Tennyson described as “the well 
of English undefiled ’’ was unknown. In fact, less about his 
youth has been made public than there has been about 
Shakespeare. We know that his father was a London vintner, 
and it is probable that he himself was a page in the house 
of Prince Lionel, the third son of Edward III. The family 
of Chaucer was connected both with London and Norfolk, 
so that there is nothing inherently improbable in the con- 
tention of Mr. Walter Rye that he was born at King’s Lynn. 
We look forward with impatience to reading what he has to 
say on the subject, and also to the Chaucer pedigree which is 
to be included in the book. 


[T is easy to see what Major-General Sir Francis Lloyd 
aims at in his new regulations regarding treating. Every 
belligerent country has had to adopt some measure of the kind. 
In Russia the sale of spirits was suppressed altogether, and 
that of beer and wine greatly restricted. In France it is not 
permissible to serve spirits to any soldier. Not only is absinthe 
forbidden, but the officer who happens to be at dinner in a 
restaurant must forego his liqueur of brandy in which the 
civilian guests indulge. The regulation against treating 
differs from any that our Allies have tried in so far as it is not 
thoroughgoing, and may be found difficult to work. The 
exception is made in the case of persons being served with 
food, and of course the purchase of a very light repast would 
be an inexpensive way of getting out of the difficulty. How- 
ever, we hope that the regulation will be loyally accepted, 
especially as it applies to civilians as well as to soldiers. It 
is not very seemly, to say the least of it, that bars and tap- 
rooms should be filled with drinking, laughing, jesting men 
and women at a time when those who are doing their duty 
to the country in the trenches are exposed to the hazard 
of death at every moment. The most disgraceful form of 
treating takes the form of giving drink to soldiers’ wives. 


OFTEN it has been pointed out in our pages that the danger 

of fire is a serious menace to the success of forestry, and 
that on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate near Upp points 
the moral. How it was started does not matter. One 
account has it that a particularly parched area caught fire, 
another that it came from an attempt to smoke the rabbits 
out of their burrows. We shall probably hear which is right 
later on. At any rate the fire seems to have begun about 
Sunday and smouldered on till Thursday, when a wind blew 
it into flame and caused it to spread. A very large number of 
trees was destroyed, and so was an old mansion. Forest 
fires are, of course, more frequent and more awful in the 
Canadian backwoods than they are in this country ,but, as 
we have said, the chance of their occurrence has to be reckoned 
with by him who would plant trees. It has to be remembered 
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that a forest does not yield much till it has stood for well 
over thirty years, and during that period the accidents of 
fire and tempest may easily cause a great destruction of the 
invested capital. 


OUR second article on the gardens of Algiers in this week’s 

issue will be of especial interest to those who feel that 
English garden design has been limited too much to a few 
stereotyped elements. The use of brilliantly coloured tiles 
out of doors in England does not consort well with our 
climate, for they look ill under a grey sky, but we could 
well use more colour than we do if moderate tones were 
employed, and the Moorish forms of pools and pergolas are 
worthy of study. We do not make the most of the possi- 
bilities of running water, and there is scope for invention 
on the lines of the puzzle fountain set in paving, which is 
illustrated on page 426. The treatment of small enclosed 
spaces gives opportunity for much taciful design, of which 
the old Moorish planners and their modern followers made 
good use. So far our ideas of the outdoor room have been 
limited too rigidly to rather unimaginative treatment of the 
house loggia and the detached garden-house. 


ITALIAN FOLK SONG. 
Sow, 
boy, 
sow. 
. That the bright harvest days 
May be aves of praise— 
Sow ! 


Grow, 
grain, 
grow. 
And white as the Host 
Be the meal of our coast— 
Grow ! 
Go, 
sin 
go. 
. That the Christ, all-adored, 
May break bread at the board 
Go! 


’ 


FaltH HEARN. 


SAMUEL PEPYS must be regarded as the spiritual 

ancestor of the late Sir John Laughton, whose death 
is a severe loss to the science of naval history. Pepys was 
the first to make a systematic collection of records relating 
to the Service to which he devoted the best years of his 
life, and his nimble spirit must have rejoiced when Sir John 
Laughton brought system to these vital studies by founding 
the Navy Records Society. As long ago as 1853 Sir John 
began his useful career by entering the Navy as a naval 
instructor, and for thirty-two years he did yeoman service 
in the education of our officers. Since 1885 he had held 
the Chair of Modern History at King’s College, London, and 
he continued his specialist work until his death. The 
volumes of naval papers which he edited remain as a monu- 
ment to his industry and erudition in a branch of knowledge 
which owes much to his labours. 


[N its journal this month the Board of Agriculture makes 

a gingerly approach to the great subject of reclamation 
by publishing articles on ‘“‘ The Manuring of Grass Land” 
and ‘‘ Notes on Breaking Up Grass Land.” In “ The 
Manuring of Grass Land” very considerable reliance is 
placed on kainit, but the writer does not tell where this 
artificial manure is to be obtained. Most of it, as every- 
body knows, came frcm Germany before the war, a little 
from Holland. A paper which is based on the fact that in 
I9gI5 over 16,000,000 acres were under peimanent grass 
ought surely to have treated things as they are and not as 
they were before war broke out. The manurial treatment 
of meadow hay begins with spreading from ten to twelve 
tons of dung per acre in autumn, but the writer does not 
explain the part played by stable manure By spreading 
it on the soil obviously a great many of its ingredients must 
undergo depreciation. The grass grows under the long 
manure chiefly because of the shelter and warmth provided. 
It is much more economical and equally effective to shelter 
the meadow by means of a hedge that can be cut down 
every eighth year. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE ALLIES. 


N Saturday last Lord Selborne, with lucidity and 
frankness, explained the agricultural situation 
in an address to the Norfolk Chamber of 
Agriculture which met at Norwich. He told 
t here 

farmers that the 
situation in the 
coming year 
would be more 
difficult than it 
was in the past 
year, especially 
in regard to 
labour. He ex- 
pressly avoided 
any discussion 
of conscription 
as against the 
volunteer system. 
The matter is 
not one for 
politics, but musi 
be determined 
according to the 
facts. We would 
all of us prefer 
a volunteer 
army if that 
were sufficient for 
the occasion, 
but in this grave 
and  wunpre- 
cedented crisis in AN 
the history of 

the empire it may be that voluntary effort is insufficient. 
In that case the labouring classes must be trusted to 
set aside their objections to compulsion and, be it only 
for the sake of those who are standing the brunt of 


OLD 


MAN 


battle in the trenches, adopt the course which is neces- 
sary for 


national salvation. Meanwhile, the difficulties 


PULLING 








AND 


UP FOR 


incidental to scarcity of labour are to be ameliorated as 
far as possible. Lord Kitchener, who previously took 
the ground that, although the skilled farm hands would 
not be asked to join the Army, they would not be refused 
li they asked 
to do so, now 
puts them = on 
the footing of 
Maun it ton 
workers. They 
will be doing 
just as good 
work in attend- 
ing to the food 
supply as thev 
could perform in 
the field. 

We must 
not omit a 
relerence to Lord 
Selborne’s plea 
that where 
wages are low 
they should be 
brought up to 
a reasonable 
Stand at : 
and that on the 
other hand the 
men should 
under present 
conditions re- 
{rain from 
striking. He 
quoted a letter from Russia in which it was said that the 
threats to strike in this country filled the Russians with dismay 
and suspicion. 

We cannot wonder at it. In no other belligerent 
state would a strike be permitted, and although Great 
Britain is following a national tradiiion in refusing to 
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take away the liberty of downing tools, the action is not 
without peril and is capable of being misunderstood on the 
Continent. 

In the meantime the farmers have rallied with great 
spirit and cheerfulness to the demand made upon them. 
They willingly accept the decision of the Government not to 
fix a minimum price for wheat. The line taken is very loyal : 
“No one will deny that it is the duty of the community 
in time of war to accept decisions of the Coalition Government 
without question and almost without thought.” If all classes 
united in this implicit obedience a great advance would be 
made towards the thorough organisation of the country. 
The farmers now recognise that the onus of increasing the food 
supply lies on the shoulders of the individual. It is true this 
is accompanied with a request for assistance. Help is asked 
for in the provision of labour, machinery and manures, and 
in regard to railway transport. A fear is expressed that 
the Government in its urgent need for economy may cut down 
the expenses of the Board of Agriculture. Such a proceeding 
would not be unexpected ; but in our opinion it should take 
the form of suspending temporarily at least some of the ex- 
pensive experimental work and such schemes as cannot be 
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We do not quite see how the Government can help 
the farmers to purchase manures, except in a small way. 
For example, where artillery and cavalry are training, and 
a great many horses are concentrated, an effort might be 
made to let the surrounding farmers have the manure at its 
cost to the Government. This would be a very considerable 
help. The farmers, with practical sense, deprecate the 
paying of too much attention to wheat. There are many 
other things required. The increase of the home-grown 
meat supply is one of them. So far, the policy pursued has 
been very successful and the head of cattle in this country 
is larger than it ever was before. Yet it is insufficient, and 
Lord Selborne, although determined not to admit store 
cattle from Canada into this country and thus endanger the 
clean bill of health which has been established after many 
vears of painful and laborious care, hints that cattle will be 
admitted for slaughter at the port of landing, and this would 
no doubt be a useful supplement to the home supply. The 
scarcity of meat is to some extent due to the needs of the 
Army, and it is obvious that the soldiers’ requirements should 
have the first attention. For the strenuous task which the 
Army has in hand a generous diet is indispensable ; but those 
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fairly expected to increase production for a considerable 
length of time. The Farmers’ Committee declares.: ‘‘ We 
must emulate the French and the Belgians, where every man 
of military age is absent from the fields and the land is 
cropped right up to the firing line.” But that means that the 
work is almost exclusively done by women. 
at all events, even men of unsuitable age for soldiering are 
commandeered for other work for which the state needs them. 
Particularly they are employed in certain jobs connected with 
the hospitals and in the maintenance of roads. There are 
really then only women left. In this country there are large 
numbers of men, well over fifty, who are still capable of work- 
ing on the farm. In the Midlands we have seen considerable 
gangs of them quite recently digging potatoes for market. 
They used to be largely employed in dairy work, but are 
glad to leave it because of the better wages they are offered, 
and still more on account of having a free Sunday. It is 
evident that where women can prove themselves most 
serviceable on the farm is in milking and attending to the 
livestock, although in some districts not much difficulty is 
experienced in engaging them to do harvest work and potato 
picking. 
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who are staying at home might very well economise in the 
consumption of meat. Fortunately, the year has been very 
favourable to the growth of vegetables, and never before have 
we seen the gardens of rich and poor so fully stocked. There 
are also many subsidiary meat supplies which should be fully 
utilised. Owing to so many keepers and rabbit catchers 
having enlisted, the supply of rabbits is extraordinarily large 
and should be made available to the poor at a reasonable 
price. Game of every kind, including partridges, grouse, 
pheasants and hares, is in great abundance, and the supply, 
properly utilised, ought to keep down the demand for meat 
in the professional and upper classes, where it has been 
consumed freely, if not wastefully. As has been pointed out, 
however, the greatest waste of the land lies in allowing 
the weeds to grow. They draw from the soil that nourish- 
ment which would otherwise have gone to improve the crops, 
and therefore to sustain the human population. The farmers 
must rally all their forces in order to clear their land of 
weeds. 

The question of inferior pasture and waste must also be 
taken into close account. This is indeed a matter of the 
greatest urgency, because agriculturists in this country 
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are to a large 
extent igno- 
rant of what 
has been ac- 
complished 
abroad and 
can be ac- 
com plished 
here. No 
long process 
of waiting is 
involved, as 
every land- 
owner and 
farmer as- 
sumes as 
soon as the 
subject is 
mentioned, 
and the ex- 
pense should 
be far less 
than it was 
during the 
Napoleonic 
wars, when 
nearly every 
available 
piece of ground was turned, for the time being, into 
a wheat field. There are no exact statistics available, but 
the local committees which have been called into being to 
advise the farmers ought in the first place to ascertain the 
land that can be profitably brought into cultivation at once. 
We can quite understand that they would not embark on 
the reclamation of absolutely barren soil at such a juncture, 
but of the land let down to grass subsequent to that ill-fated 
year 1879 there must be large quantities which would with 
moderate cultivation produce excellent crops next year. 
This land, which has been under grass for a series of years, 
is rich in potash and humus. Every farmer knows that a 
good crop can be got out of it the first year ; every farmer 
does not know that a still better can be obtained in the 
next and subsequent vears if modern scientific methods 
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are brought 
to bear. 

We have 
spoken most 
of this 
country — be- 
cause that is 
what most 
immediately 
concerns us, 
but much of 
what has 
been said 
will apply 
equally to 
the land of 
our Allies. 
Russia is an 
exception. It 
has had the 
great mis- 
fortune to 
bear the 
heaviest 
brunt of the 
war, but its 
food supply 
is practi- 
cally endless. There is a great harvest this year and a huge 
surplus from last vear’s ingathering. Russia’s problem, then, 
is not that of feeding her people, but of arresting the enemy's 
invasion. France in agriculture, as in every other direction, 
is doing her best, and, we might almost say, more than her 
best. The heroic courage with which she is addressing her- 
self to all the difficulties and problems arising out of the war 
excites the warm admiration even of her adversaries. Meat 
is likely to be her chief want, even although the French 
soldier does not care for the solid joints which most please 
the English taste. Italy has a very abundant harvest and 
is not likely, as far as one can learn, to be put to any hard- 
ship owing to scarcity of food. Serbia, with wonderful 
vitality, is recovering from the exhaustion consequent upon 
her efforts at the beginning of the war. 
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WAR’S SHADOW IN HER LAST REFUGE. 
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SOFAS 


N the second article on this 
subject (CouNTRY Lire, July 
25th, 1915) it was shown that 
settees having openwork backs 
resembling contemporary chairs 

were becoming fashionable in the early 
years of George I’s reign. Fig. 1 
shows an interesting example of this 
new taste, and is in the collection of 
Mr. Percival Griffiths. It is veneered 
with burr walnut, and shows an 
unusual combination of satyr masks 
in the centre of the seat rail, shells 
on the shoulders, and hoofed feet 
with broken fetlock joints ; the framing 
of the back is exceptionally slight 
and square; the plain splat back is 
varied by scrolls, and these are 
placed low, as generally found on 
early specimens. 

A striking development in this 

style was the new manner of treat- 


ing the legs; these now became 
more boldly cabrioled, and by the 
addition of scroll-headed brackets 


ending in acanthus, made wider at 
their junction with the seat rail. This 
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2.—MAHOGANY DOUBLE CHAIR 
solidity was further carried out by the 
introduction of the ball and claw 
foot. At first this feature is found 
compact and vigorous in treatment ; 
the dragon’s claw grasps the ball 
firmly, the joints are strongly articu- 
lated and the tendons die gracefully 
into the leg. 

The previous shell ornament is 
still retained on the shoulder, but 
generally has one or two _ husks 
decorating the front of the leg, while 
the small carved pendants on the seat 
rails found in the former reign still 
remain as a decoration. The backs 
of these new and fashionable seats 
were depressed and wide in their chair 
form, and where the backs united, a 
shell was frequently introduced as a 
central feature between the carved 
crestings that headed each back. The 
splats, which originally were plain, 
also developed acanthus scrolls on 
either side, resembling the leg brackets 
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under the seat rail, and the empty 
space caused by the greater width of 
chair back was at times filled in and 
strengthened by a_ horizontal rail, 
made to represent the scroll pulled 
out. In the fine settee, Fig. 2, all 
these motives are apparent, and the 
piece possesses unique interest as 
representing these early features in 
mahogany. 

This is probably one of the 
first examples where much carving 
is found introduced on the wood that 
for the next hundred years was des- 
tined to supersede most others in 
the manufacture of English furniture. 
The photograph is so good that it 
unmistakably represents the curious 
grain of mahogany; unfortunately, 
the covering, in terrible Victorian 
taste, hides the seat rail, which is also 
of mahogany. Although this settee is 
simple in appearance, its cost in 1718 
must have been great, for not only 
was mahogany extremely rare then, 
but it was heavily taxed. It is sup- 
posed that this wood first found its 
way to England in the shape of a log 
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used as ballast from the West Indies by a certain Captain 
Gibbons, but its use as a fashion cannot be definitely proved 
before 1712. 

The war with France, lasting, with one short intermission, 
from 1689 till 1712, had created a debt of £37,000,000, with 
a yearly charge for interest and management of about 
£3,000,000 ; but, in spite of heavy taxation on nearly every 
article of commerce, company promoters and stockbrokers 
were finding plenty of victims, and in consequence many of 
the old families began to intermarry with rich City merchants 
for the sake of their wealth. A new opulent class was there- 
fore quickly created who were prepared to pay the highest 
prices for the showy furniture and decorations hitherto 
only owned by the nobility. A sofa (Fig. 3) of this period, 
but having the old-fashioned structure of back and arms, 
must interrupt the sequence of these chair back settees ; it 
is in Holyrood Palace, and the superb and most elaborate 
needlework forming the entire covering cannot be placed 
later than 1718. Here the size of the back gives great scope 
for a design of needlework pictures, which are set in strap- 
work divisions with a groundwork of the trellis pattern so 
much in vogue at the end of Anne’s reign. A headdress on 
one of the ladies in the central panel is distinctly French, 
and the whole treatment of decoration that surrounds this 
picture suggests that the covering was taken from a French 
design which is most usual to find in Scotland. The sofa 
was evidently made for the needlework, and is a few years 
later in date. 

Allusion has been made to a growing desire after 1718 
for ornamental and elaborate furniture. The capabilities of 
the new hard wood mahogany may to a certain extent have 
prompted this style, but it is certain that much of this new 
furniture was still executed in walnut. The brittle quality 
of this latter wood was gradually found to be unsuited for 
large pieces of furniture, and particularly for the open con- 
struction of chair back settees, and our ancestors had probably 
discovered by previous furniture that the worm was a 
dangerous enemy in the wood; also, no doubt, the pro- 
nounced difference of colour between new walnut and mahogany 
was not considered harmonious by furnishers of the time. 
The most remarkable motive of the new style was the lion 
mask cabriole leg, ending in lion paws, on which tuffets of 
hair were introduced. The broad mask almost covered the 
shoulders, which finished off under the seat rail in wide 
brackets ; a graceful leafage of acanthus sometimes stretched 
down the point of the legs, and on the most finished specimens 
the inside portion was carved to represent the animal’s hock, 
with its feathering of hair, suggesting the strength and 
realism of a lion’s limb. The arms had by this time become 
serpentine, finishing in representations of either lions or 
eagles’ heads; details adapted from classical chairs. In 
Fig. 4, a finely proportioned walnut settee of about 1720, 
the property of Sir W. H. Lever, an early type of this leg 
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COVERING. C. 1720. 





SEAT. C. 1722. 
and arm is seen. The greater 
part of this lion mask furni- 
ture was made of mahogany ; 
its novelty, price and the 
waste of material that this 
pattern entailed appealed to 
the ostentatious taste of 
those who were rich enough 
to build the large Georgian 
houses. The femous settee at 
Copped Hall, which is part 
of a set that includes twelve 
chairs of similar design, is 
generally accepted as being 
the finest existing example of 
this style, and is now the 
property of Mr. E. J. Wythes. 
It was illustrated in COUNTRY 
LIFE of June roth, rg11, by 
a coloured plate. A_ very 
distinctive feature is the 
prolongation of the carved 
brackets uniting the leg to 
the seat rail, and in the chairs 
these almost meet. The lion 
masks that hip on to this rail 
are peculiar in their projec- 
tion, and far more realistic 
than the ordinary instances 
of this pattern; as a rule 
these present a more flattened 
appearance. 
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The celebrated lion card table at Penshurst, 
standing in the Long Gallery, and also covered in 
needlework of petit point, is without doubt by the 
same craftsman. This can be proved by compar- 
ing the two, when it will be seen that both have 
exactly the same lions’ faces, the unusual rosettes 
that cunnect the acanthus brackets with the 
legs, and the isolated tufts of hair that travel 
down the plain portion of the legs, though this 
latter detail is hardly visible in the photograph. 
The maker of both card table and the set of 
furniture was very likely “‘ Giles Grandet,”’ one 
of the finest workers of this time; a refugee 
of French extraction living in St. John’s 
Square. Clerkenwell, London, who was working 
as a Chair and cabinet maker about 1730; and 
it is more or less certain that the lion mask 
type of furniture emanated from France and was 
of early Regence origin. The back and seat of 
this beautiful settee are entirely covered in the 
finest petit point, and it will be well to give 
Mr. H. A. Tipping’s observations and_ theories 
on the quality and origin of this remarkable 
needlework, as follows: “ The amount of work 
entailed in the production of the twenty-two 
pieces needed to cover the Copped Hall set may 
be gauged by the fact that there are 576 stitches 
in each square inch; with our present habits it 
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8.—DOUBLE CHAIR BACK: GILT AND 
is difficult to conceive that this could 
have been accomplished except in a 
factory or through some organised com- 
mercial enterprise. But we know well 
from Bishop Burnet that Queen Mary 
and her ladies would not have been 
appalled at such a task. In those days 
such work, though done privately, was 
done systematically, and Roger North 
tells us that in Charles II’s time at 
Badminton the ordinary pastime of the 
ladies was in a gallery where the Duchess 
of Beaufort had divers gentlewomen 
commonly at work upon embroidery and 
fringe making, for all the beds of state 
were made in the house.” 

The carving of the Cuban mahogany 
of this superb set and the finish and 
excellence of the needlework are typical 
of the richest fashion of lion mask 
furniture of about 1725. It is instructive 
to compare Fig.5, the love seat, one of 
a pair at Dalkeith Palace belonging to 
the Duke of Buccleuch. Here the needle- 
work, very English in design, fills in and 
covers the sides and arms. The arms have 
a wide sweep terminating in lions’ 
heads; the masks on the shoulders of 
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GESSO ORNAMENT. C. 1726. 
the legs in this instance are of temale 
classical type, the veil forming a_pen- 
dant, a pleasing variation to the usual 
husks and acanthus. The feet are 
rather slight, four-clawed and without 
feathering ; the back legs are all deco- 
rated in the same manner, an extrava- 
gance that is very rarely found. 
Solidity with redundancy 
are the prominent features in the fur- 
niture designed by William Kent 
This fashionable artist, who succeeded 
in pleasing the somewhat ostentatious 


of detail 


taste of his rich clients, turned his 
attention to designing much of the 
massive furniture made between 1720 
and 1735 for Sir Robert Walpole. 
At Houghton, with other furniture, 
he conceived the idea of a suite of 
mahogany and partly gilt  settees, 
chairs and_ stools, covered with a 
ctimson and rose Spitalfields velvet. 
In this suite, represented by the 


settee Fig. 6, he adapted the existing 
fashion of masks heading cabriole legs, 
but destroyed the grace of the whule 
motive by the coarse scroll of the feet. 
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In order to balance the exuberance of these legs, a very 
florid apron or pendant, centring in a large shell, was intro- 
duced beneath the seat rail. The arms and form of the back 
possess dignity and a sense of massive strength, but the 
elaborate quality of the cresting is oppressively rich and 
solid. The set, which is owned by the Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley, comprises two settees, twelve large armchairs and 
six stools, all placed in the large saloon at Houghton, which 
is hung with a crimson Spitalfields velvet, the woodwork 
of the room being of similar carving in mahogany and 
gilt, all forming an imposing combination. 

Fig. 7 is a lion mask settee of chair back form, 
and entirely gilt, from the collection of Mr. J. A. 
Taylor. The whole construction is a mass of rich 
carving, the more delicate reliefs being rendered in gesso; 
the lion masks stand out with characteristic boldness, 
and hold rings from which ribbons and flowers flow 
down the lower portion of the legs. The arms in 
their scrolling resemble the Houghton settee, but with a 
more subtle curve, while the lion masked legs and the 
pendant to the seat rail are a masterpiece of refined and 
delicate workmanship, forestalling the lighter school of 
Chippendale now so near at hand. The lion paws have no 
featherings ; these are seldom, if ever, found on genuine gilt 
furniture of this class: this example possesses its original 
gilding in brilliant condition. This remarkable settee, as 
an isolated specimen, hardly explains its original value and 
purpose, as when made about 1730 it, no doubt, formed 
part of a set including another settee, sofas and a full comple- 
ment of chairs and stools for one of the spacious panelled 
and painted drawing-rooms, in which their golden colour 
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harmonised with the delicately tinted walls, silken curtains 
and tall gilt mirrors and pictures, all fresh and bright in 
their colour, as were the few pieces of red and black 
lacquer which comprised the rest of the furniture. A good 
example of Kent’s taste is seen in Fig. 8, a gilt settee, part 
of a set owned by Lord Scarsdale at Kedleston Hall, a far 
less pretentious effort than those at Houghton and much 
better suited to the requirements of a drawing-room. 
The flattened treatment of the lion’s head and the receding 
curves to the arms would suggest a date just after 1730. A 
fetlock joint, introduced in front above the paw, interrupts the 
continuity of the cabriole leg, and is as much a peculiarity 
of Kent’s as the scaling where the arms meet the seat. After 
1730 the backs of chairs, sofas and settees became more 
depressed, no doubt on account of the powdered heads that 
were then at their height, and the low backs of some of Kent’s 
chairs and settees at times almost approach the eccentric. 
There are specimens at Houghton, Devonshire House and 
Kedleston showing this depressed fashion. The latter 
beautiful house by Adam contains another set of gilt sofas, 
settees and chairs of the gorgeous Walpole period, and probably 
belonged to the earlier Georgian house. The settee, Fig. 9, 
is one of the set. The bold, broad shoulders to the legs are 
entirely decorated with a fanciful looping of ribbon, a rare 
feature when found in conjunction with the long scrolled 
acanthus bracket, and immediately suggests French influence 
and again a strong foreshadowing of Chippendale. It is a 
most graceful treatment of what may be termed the end of 
the massive period. The covering to both the Kedleston 
examples has been renewed, and the nailing is somewhat 
overdone. 
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HARDY FLOWERS IN EARLY AUTUMN. 

ERE, in a Surrey garden, the herbaceous border looks 
brighter at the close of summer than at any other 
time ofthe year. Itisan easy matter to havea garden 
bright with the flowers of early autumn, there are so 
many from which to chose. 

Shades of blue and mauve take the lead in the 
garden now. These colours are as plentiful in autumn as yellow 
flowers in spring, and the quiet beauty of blue and mauve flowers 
is in perfect harmony with the tints of autumn foliage. Michael- 
mas Daisies or perennial Asters are foremost among autumnal 


flowers. They look well in a border to themselves backed 
by tall growing varieties like A. Novi-Belgii niveus, a 


free flowering white variety rising over six feet in height; 
Amethyst, 


with large 
open blue 
flowers, and 
its coun ter- 
part in 
flower, Felt- 
ham Blue, 
which grows 


a little taller 
and flowers a 
little earlier. 
A. Lil Fardell 
is one of the 
prettiest of 
the rose- 
coloured 
Michaelmas 
Daisies, and 
Beauty of 
Colwall is a 
handsome 
double 
variety with 
mauve - blue 
flowers. 
Among the 
lower grow- 
ing Michael- 
mas Daisies, 
A. acris and 
its variety 
linifolium 
make bold 
masses of 
colour. The 
Italian Star- 
wort (A. 
Amellus), the 
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dainty A. ericoides and A. Thompsoni are others worthy of 
special note. 

Late Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies are admirable subjects 
to fill the gaps left by the early flowering Delphiniums. It is 
not an easy matter to keep up an unbroken succession of flowers 
in the herbaceous border, but it is one of the chief points to aim 
for. I know a garden where two months ago there was a very 
large group of that exquisite Delphinium Persimmon. It is 
now an equally large, bare patch—quite an eyesore to the border. 
If only Michaelmas Daisies had been planted around with 
late Phloxes such as nana cerulea and the pale lavender Arendsii 
Héléne in the foreground, what a difference it would have made 
to the present appearance of the border! The handsome Monks- 
hoods are fine in early autumn, particularly Aconitum 
Napellus 
and A. au- 
tumnale. The 
flowers are 
both beauti- 
ful and in- 
teresting, but 
the roots 
are deadly 
poisonous. 
The blue 
S pider-wort, 
Commelina 
coelestis, 
flowers at 
this season. 
It is an old- 
fashioned 
plant, but 
compara- 
tively little 
known, hav- 
ing flowers 
like those 
of the Tra- 
descantia. 
It delights 
in a warm 
border and a 
light soil, 
and it is 
advisable to 
protect its 
fleshy roots 
with a cover- 
ing of ashes 
on the ap- 
proach of 
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Scabiosa caucasica flowers well into October ; it is mindful 
of the wild Scabious of the cornfields that flowers much earlier. 
It is of perennial duration on light soils, but on heavy, damp 
soil it is apt to die out. However, it is readily increased from 
seeds in spring or by division in the autumn. Stokesia cyanea, 
with Scabious-like flowers, is an excellent companion plant to 
the former, flowering at the same time and answering to the same 
treatment. Eryngium dichotomum, a Sea Holly with small 
Thistle-like leaves and spiky blue heads of flowers, also E. 
tripartitum, look particularly handsome in the autumn. Neither 
must we omit Sedum spectabile, a favourite of bees and butter- 
flies, or the Japanese Anemone with its numerous pink and white 
varieties. These are among the most delightful of all the early 
autumn flowers, and no garden, either large or small, should be 
without them. The variety of the Japanese Windflower known 
as hupehensis is uncommon and extremely beautiful ; the flowers 
are of varying shades of pink. Salvia nemorosa is an old world 
flower seen at its best in autumn, and the fine leaved Salvia 
uliginosa is likewise good at this season. Plants of the Sage 
family like Salvias and Nepetas flower far better in poor soils 
than in rich. The over-manuring of herbaceous borders is one 
of the commonest mistakes in the flower garden and a frequent 
cause of disease. The Silver Sage (Perowskia atriplicifolia), 
a half shrubby plant with distinct silver-grey foliage and blue 
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striking picture may be made by growing Colchicums over or 
rather through a groundwork of mossy Saxifrages. Veronica 
subsessilis, Campanula rapunculoides, Catananche cerulea 
Platycodon grandiflorum and Cichorium Intybus, and in shady 
places the Willow Gentian (Gentiana asclepiadea), are a few blue 
flowering subjects that will continue to bloom for many weeks 
to come. : 

There are many annuals which, by sowing in late spring, 
may be had in tlower from early September until cut down by 
frost. Such, for example, Godetias, Eschscholtzias, Alpine, 
Iceland and Shirley Poppies, Limnanthes Douglasii, Bartonia 


aurea, Clarkias, Sweet Sultans, Larkspurs (Delphinium Blue 
Butterfly is specially good), Nemophila insignis, Saponaria 


calabrica and Nigella damascena. In gardens where the soil 
is of a light sandy nature, September is an excellent month in 
which to sow the seeds of all these hardy annuals, but if sown 
now they flower earlier than if sown in spring. However, in light 
soils autumn sowing has its advantages; the plants are better 
established and flower over a longer period. To sow hardy 
annuals in autumn is after all only following Nature’s 
teachings. China Asters are among the brightest of late 
flowering annuals and are often used as edgings to borders. 
But these are not quite hardy and require to be raised in 
frames in March or April. 
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E. J. Wallis. WHITE MEADOW SAFFRON 
and white flowers, is most effective in autumn, and it is worthy 
of extended cultivation. 

At Gooinestone Park, Canterbury, may be seen a herbaceous 
border illustrative of what may be done in a few months. It 
had been a vegetable garden for some two or three hundred 
years—a spacious, well walled vegetable garden, and in a 
charming setting, for just beyond the wall on one side runs an 
avenue of fine Chestnuts. At the far end the square tower of 
the church rises grey against the sky. A wide pathway of 
turf cut from the park was laid from end to end, the church tower 
closing the perspective. On eatering the garden the eye falls 
upon a wide corner 6f grey, the pale Santolina, the Silver 
Cineraria maritima, and the greeny grey Phlomis, all showing 
soft as a cloud against a glowing background of Arctotis 
calendulacea, one solid mass of gold, and the brilliant Tagetes. 
Through the first archway are the deep orange tones of Mont- 
bretias and Heleniums, and the blaze of Torch Lilies or Red- 
hot Pokers, while on either side are crimson Hollyhocks, Dahlias, 
massed pink Gladioli and Phloxes in many shades of colour. 
And all this glow of colour and wealih of sweetness have been 
produced since February of this year. 

Meadow Saffrons or Colchicums are included among the 
choicest flowers of September or October. They are often grown 
in borders with other hardy flowers, but they look far better 
when planted among grass, and we cannot do better than follow 
Nature’s ways by growing them in moist grassy places. A very 
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Lobelia Tupa is a comparatively little known hardy plant 
now coming into flower. It hails from Chili, but in southcrn 
gardens, at least, it stands our winters well. It is, however, 
advisable to cover the roots with ashes or other loose material 
on the approach of frost. The flowers are of a bright brick red 
and the plant grows to a height of about five feet. It is @ really 
first rate autumn flower, especially for a warm corner. It is also 
known as Tupa Fuelli. Dahlias for garden decoration should 
be selected with care. Many of the Cactus varieties that look 
so handsome when stagcd at flower shows are very disappointing 
in the garden. Owing to their weak stems the flowers are hidden 
under an uninteresting mass of dense green leafage. The now 
decorative variety Queen Mary, a lovely pink, and the old whiic 
variety Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, make quite a good display 
as border flowers. There is grace and elegance about the ncw 
and single Cosmea-flowered Dahlias, of which Crawley Star is 
perhaps the best known. ‘There is certainly a future for this ncw 
departure, but the fanciful pxony-flowered and Collaretic 
Dahlias are of little or no use for garden purposes. There are 
many other plants that flower in autumn, such as Achillea 
Ptarmica The Pearl, Pentstemons, Cone-flowers, or Rudbeckias, 
Verbena bonariensis, with Stachys-like flowers borne well in.o 
October ; Hyacinthus candicans (Galtonia), Helenium autumnale 
magnificum, and Hunnemannia fumariefolia, a ycllow Poppy 
suitable for a sheltered corner. In view of the fact that there 
is an almost unlimited supply of hardy flowers at this season, 
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it is more than surprising to observe tender flowers still used in 
certain gardens. In the beds and borders of the historic gardens 
at Hampton Court, for example, are to be seen many tender 
flowering and foliage plants. These plants are all very well in 
their place, that is in the stove or greenhouse, but they naturally 
appear very unhappy in the open borders. Surely there is no 
need to resort to the use of tender exotics like Bougainvilleas, 
Strobilanthes dyerianus, Exacums, Dracenas and Acalyphas, 
when Mallows, Anemone japonica, Heleniums, Kniphofias, 
Michaelmas Daisies and a host of other hardy flowers might 
be had in profusion. Let tender plants be grown under glass 
by all means ; it is gross extravagance to have them in the place 
of hardy flowers. Moreover, it is straining after an effect that 
is not attained. 


CHINESE BUDDLEIAS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS is generally acknowledged as one of 
the most attractive of late flowering shrubs, and few gardens of 
repute are now without it. Unlike the flowers of the fragrant 
Orange Ball (B. globosa), the flowers of B. variabilis are arranged 
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in elongated, pyramidal shaped racemes, and, as the name 
indicates, are somewhat variable, but usually pinkish lilac with 
yellow throat. The flowers may be seen from afar, and they 
possess a peculiar and wonderiul attraction for butterflies and 
bees. The interest and beauty of these pink and purple 
Buddleias is greatly cnhanced by this attractiveness to insects, 
for if there is a butterfly in the neighbourhood the chances are 
that it will find its way to the flowers. On the sunny moraing 
of September 15th, when visiting Mr. E. A. Bowles’ interesting 
garden at Waltham Cross, many butterflies were observed flitting 
over or sucking nectar from the long purple spikes of flowers. 
A new brood of red admirals was spending the sunny hours 
in this way, while tortoiseshells, peacocks, painted ladies and 
the large cabbage white all find their way to these brightly 
coloured and fragrant flowers. Buddleia variabilis was first dis- 
covered by Professor Henry in the mountains north of Yehang 
in 1893. The butterflies of this country are so attracted to 
Buddleia variabilis that it is not easy to understand how 
they fared before Pro’essor Henry introduced this plant to our 
island. C.Q 
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THE CHOUGH. 


By THE Late R. 
HE chough, or, as it is commonly called now from 
its chief remaining fastness in England, the Cornish 
chough, may readily be distinguished from other 
members of the crow family, not only by the 
shape and colour of its bill and by the colour of 
its legs—a brilliant red—but by the remarkable way in 
which, when it is in full flight, the feathers of its wings and 
tail stand out, each from each, “ like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine,” having a considerable space between. The bill 
is long, arched, and comparatively slender, tapering down 
towards a sharpish point, and is of a brilliant vermilion 
red. The legs are of the same colour and brilliancy. It 
was once a Common bird throughout England, as the frequent 
allusions in Shakespeare—among them “the russet-pated 
choughs,” or 
“chough’s 
language, 
gabble 
enough” ; 
and, again, 
“the crows 
and choughs 
that wing 
the midway 
air,’’ and 
‘show _ half 
as gross as 
beetles,’ on 
the face of 
that cliif 
which is for 
ever con- 
nected with 
his name— 
may serve 
to show. 
It is little 
more than a 


century ago 

that old 

Gilbert 

White was go smith. THE HOME OF 
able to 

speak of the chough as still ‘‘ breeding in numbers 
upon Beechy Head and all along the Sussex Coast” ; 


and it is less than half a century ago, if I may compare 
small things with great, that I myself, when I was a 
boy, had the opportunity of watching for hours together, on 
the magnificent line of cliffs in Dorset that stretches from 
White Nose by Gad Cliff to St. Alban’s Head, many pairs of 
these interesting and comely birds, now walking sedately 
on the grassy undercliff in search of the grubs and seeds 
which form their principal food, and now careering round 
the crags which sheltered their eggs. Two of these, with grey 
and brown spots scattered over a whitish ground, are still in 
my possession. 

One pair of choughs used to build year after year 
immediately below the flagstaff on Lulworth Cove. Year 
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after year one bold cragsman after another from among that 
community of cliff climbers would swing down towards the 
prize by a rope dangling from a crowbar, or held by the 
stalwart grasp of a comrade above, but always, happily, 
without success. The rock overhung so much that not even 
the longest crooked stick could reach even the mouth of the 
crevice wherein the nest lay hidden away. Another pair 
used to build annually in a rift in one of the towers of 
Corfe Castle, Purbeck—surely the finest and most imposing 
ruin of the kind in the whole of England—and was carefully 
guarded there by its owner, the late Mr. Ralph Bankes, a 
great protector of birds. A raven also had his ancestral 
home there, and it is only perhaps genuine bird lovers who 
can realise to the full extent what the ruins of Corfe have 
lost in im- 
pressiveness 
by losing 
the solemn 
croak of the 
raven and 
the cheerful 
SICA ane, 
ching” or 
“chough, 
chough” 
of its red- 
billed and 
red-legged 
relative. 
These were 
probably the 
last that ever 
nested, or 
that ever will 
nest, in the 
interior of 
England. 

The bird 
has vanished 
from all 
the interior 
parts of 
the country 
—aye, and from all the coasts, too, which it once 
haunted, except from those of the two extreme south- 
western counties of Devon and Cornwall, from some few 
points on the Welsh Coast, from Lundy Island and the Isle 
of Man. 

Why is this? It is one of the many puzzles of bird 
life. It can hardly be due to the unconscionable 
rapacity of the egg collector, for most of the spots in whicli 
the chough bred were inaccessible even to him. It is not 
due to that great destroyer of all the most interesting birds, 
the gamekeeper, for his work of blood is done elsewhere ; 
nor, I think, can it be due to that to which so many 
ornithologists have attributed it, the great increase of 
its near relative the jackdaw. The chough could surely hold 
its own against the daw. There is room for both; and 
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why should the daw get on less well 
with the chough than he does with 
other of his near relations, the 
starling and the rook? It was my 
good fortune in more recent years, at 
a spot which shall be nameless, to 
watch a large flock of choughs, some 
of them parading the grassy slopes, 
others perching on the ledges, others 
peering into their holes, and then, 
all at once, soaring high above the 
highest pinnacles of rock, tilting at one 
another or tumbling one over the 
other, with their peculiar dropping 
flight, in mock tournament, while the 
shrill, confidential ‘‘khee-o’’ echoed 
from a hundred throats at once. 
Outside of England the chough 
is still to be found in one or two 
Scotch islands, and along the South 
Coast of Ireland, where it is numerous ; 
and it is another puzzle, difficult to 
explain, why here and _ hereabouts, 
alone in the world, the bird should 
affect the sea coast and become 
almost marine, while, in all other 
parts, throughout Europe and the HUNTING AMONG THE ROCKS. 





and chimneys, the battlements and the 
parapets, to their hearts’ content. 
They pry into every nook and corner, 
nothing seems above, nothing beneath 
their notice. They pick the mortar 
out of the joints and the putty out of 
the windows to see what lies behind. 
They extract, with a chuckle of 
pleasure, the smallest insect from the 
crevices, but a worm from the lawn 
they reject with scorn. They come 
bustling down when called from the 
chimneys and trees around, and make 
short work of a saucer of bread and 


milk or porridge. They do not love 
strangers, but their curiosity over- 
powers their dislike. They tap at 


your window, however high up it may 
be, early on the first morning after 
you arrive, anxious apparently to 
know who you are, what you have 
brought with you, and whether you 
have anything for their breakfast. 
If you let them in, they examine your 
portmanteau and your wardrobe with 
interest. They have all the police- 
man’s fondness for the kitchen area, 
ee still more for the kitchen itself. In 

a word, they are delightful birds to 
A FAVOURITE NESTING PLACE. watch, to listen to, or to caress. 





North of Africa and in the vast 
interior of Asia, it should be essen- 
tially a land bird, having its home in 
the higher mountain chains. Even 
moderate mountain climbers in 
Switzerland must have watched the 
vast flocks of the Alpine chough, so 
nearly akin to the Cornish, and 
differing from it only by its yellow 
legs and bill, careering round the 
Gemmi or the Riffelberg, and must 
have wondered how so vast a number 
of so ravenous a bird could have found 
sufficient food on such bare and barren 
rocks. 

A few words about the chough 
as a pet. It is easily tamed, and its 
leading characteristic is its insatiable 
curiosity. Like the Athenians of old, 
its anxiety is to do or to find some 
new thing. I had an opportunity 
lately of observing during two years 
running three of these birds kept as 
pets in Chillingham Castle, Northum- 
berland. Their wings were not cut, 
so they had the run of the fine old 
castle and could examine the leads S. H. Smith. WHEN THE TIDE IS OUT. Copyright. 
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HE Algerian Moor had few industries, for he preferred 

a career of adventure and plunder, and was inclined 

by the climate to a life of sensual indulgence. He 

became, and still remains, a contemplative idler. 

The luxuriousness of houses and gardens was con- 

fined within more moderate bounds than in the cities of 
Southern Spain, and the Algerian country villa, at its most 
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flourishing period, rarely covered more than a few acres. 
A plentiful supply of water was the first essential to a garden, 
and a hillside site was usually preferred, as it afforded the 
easiest means of irrigation. 

In the neighbourhood of Algiers the remains may still 
be found of these old villas, careiully terraced and irrigated, 
their white walls nestling amid picturesque groups of olive 


and carouba trees, 
rambling vines and 
gnarled pome- 
granates. They ex- 
hibit a certain 
uniformity in their 
planning, without, 
however, producing 
any sense of mono- 
tony. The houses are 
isolated and _ their 
architectural effect is 
obtained from the 


contrast of plain wall 
space with elaborate 
ornamentation of 
doors and windows. 
The absence of all 
useless ornament and 
the scrupulous respect 
for those forms neces- 
sary to the construc- 
tion give a sense of 
repose, which, 
together with the 
colour and texture 
of the  plasterwork, 
produce an effect of 
exquisite simplicity. 
No form of architec- 
ture could harmonise 
better with the sur- 
roundings or be moxe 
effective under the 
con@ditions, oO 
brilliant sunshine and 
azure sky. 

The town houses, 
like those of the 
country, whether 
sumptuous or modest 
in size, are formed 
upon very much the 
same plans. Family 
life is concentrated in 
the interior court- 
yards, surrounded by 
porticos whence the 
dwelling rooms obtain 
their light and_ air. 
On entering the house 
we see invariably a 
long narrow room or 
passage reserved for 
the reception of 
strangers, wiih  per- 
haps an arcade of 
small double columns 
against the wall, very 
similar to the sedilia 
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of an English 
church, the high, 
narrow seat 
between the 
columns being 
faced with marble 
or tiles and 
covered with rugs 
and cushions. 
Thence access is 
gained to the 


interior court 
whose _ graceful 


arcades, so 
characteristic of 
Algiers, lead to 
the surrounding 
rooms, narrow 
and long. The 
extreme narrow- 
ness is accounted 
for by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining 
timber in long 
lengths. What 
little furniture 
there is consists 
of divans, small 
tables and hang- 
ing lamps: rugs 
everywhere cover 
the seats, and 
the walls, where 
not tiled, are frequently hung with a dado of brocaded silk. 

As in the ancient classic houses, the terraced roofs 
form an important feature of the architecture, and the 
irregularity of their levels, combined with the charming 
effect of the little cupolas springing up here and there in 
an irresponsible manner, give to the Moorish city one of 
its principal attractions. The roofs play an important part 
in the life of the household and they are entirely reserved 
for the womenfolk. Strings of bright red pepper berries 
and many coloured draperies of cotton cloth form bright 
foregrounds to the wonderful panoramas of city, country 
and mountains. 

Perhaps the most charming decorative feature of the 
Moorish house is produced by the judicious treatment of 
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tiles for decora- 


tive purposes. 
The glazed tiles, 
which play so 


important a part 
in interior de- 
coration, are 
thoroughly 
Persian in origin 
and design. Some 
of these to be 
found in Algiers 
may also have 
been of Persian 
manufacture, for 
we know that 
they were made 
at Damascus as 
late as the latter 
part of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury: probably 
the larger ones 
came from Da- 
mascus and the 
smaller from 
Persia. 

The Moors 
highly prized 
this form of 
faience and made 
lavish use of the 
beautiful ex- 
amples from Persia and from Rhodes in dadoes to ihe 
walls and in framing arcades and windows. Tunis 
specialised in panels inspired by Italian decorative 
forms, and a large number came from Morocco. Many 
of the best tiles were obtained by piracy from Spanish, 
Italian and Dutch ships. Delft, Moustier and Strasburg 
all contributed fine examples. Those of lesser quality 
came from Spain. Algiers itself appears to have produced 
none. 

The Moors—‘‘ Nature’s gentlemen ’’—have always been 
passionately devoted to their orchards and gardens. Abu 
Zacharias, Abu-el-Thair of Seville, El-Hadj of Grenada and 
Abu-Xacer of Cordova were all celebrated for their knowledge 
of flowers. But the most interesting writer whose works 
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have been preserved to us is 
Ibn-al-Awam, who flourished 
in Seville during the twelfth 
century. Manuscripts of his 
work are rare: one exists at 
the Escorial, another is said 
to be at Leyden, and the 
ee National Library in Paris has 
also a fragment. It was trans- 
lated into Spanish a century 
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the soil and water, the dis- 
position of the garden, the 
cultivation and planting of 
PLAN OF VILLA MAHADINE. trees, reproduction by gratt- 
ing and other methods and 
the cultivation of {tuit. It is 
interesting to note that, 
though the vine was exten- 
sively grown, nothing is 
written concerning the making 
of wine. Several chapters are 
devoted to the cultivation of 
flowers, of spices and sweet 
scented plants, and others 
to domestic economy and 
farm lite. 

We may form some idea 
of the extent of old Moorish 
cultivation from the list of 
trees and shrubs, for the 
planting and propagation of 
which Al Awam gives detailed 
instructions. They were 
chiefly chosen for their shade- 
giving qualities, and among 
them we find the olive, bay, 
carob, mystle, arbutus, chesi- 
nut, ash, plane, oleander, 
poplar, palm, cypress, oak, 
jujube tree, pistacia, cherry, 
sorbus, hawthorn, pome- 
granate, almond, pine, mul- 
berry, walnut, fig, butcher’s 
broom, the lemon, orange, and 
shaddock, apple, pear, apricot, 
peach, plum, sugar cane, 
banana, and vine. 

From Al Awam we gather 
that the Moorisl gasden con- 
tained but few flowers, and 
among those that were culti- 
vated he gives first place to the 
rose and jasmine, describing 
the varieties and giving minute 
direction for their cultivation. 
The rose was cultivated more 
than any other flower among 
oriental nations. Al Awam 
mentions several varieties, 
double and single, the former 
being preferred for purposes 
of distillation. The blue rose 
—that chimera of _ horti- 
culture —is also mentioned 
and directions given for its 
production. Other scented 
plants noticed by Al Awam 
are the gillyflower, lily, water 
lily, white and yellow ox- 
eye daisy, narcissus, balm, 
mint, marjoram, basil, 
lavender, thyme, iris and 
STEPS AT THE MAHADINE. arum lily. 
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Last week were illustrated 
the gardens of two Algerian 


houses, restored in recent 
years. The present illustra- 
tions are taken entirely from 
the Villa Mahadine, which 
pictures the Moorish house in 
an unrestored state. Beyond 
being kept in good repair, the 
villa has not been changed 
to any extent. It lacks the 
colour that would have been 
afforded by the original occu- 
pants in their daily life, but 
even in their absence the 
genial atmosphere and bright 
sunlight make it easy to realise 
its ancient charm. 

The entrance leads into 
the outer court, which is 
entirely shaded by vines and 
creepers, and supported by 
massive crossbeams on piers ; 
a narrow doorway gives access 
to an inner court, from which 
the house itself is entered. 
Beams extended from wall to 
wall support the immense vine 
that covers the yard. At the 
further end of the court are 
a few steps, by which we 
descend into the north garden, 
of which only a remnant 
remains. There is, however, an octagonal tiled basin set 
within a square courtyard. The walls, seats, and terraces 
are all that remain of what must once have been a delightfully 
shady corner. The high garden walls, roughly plastered and 
originally whitened, are now dim and grey with age and 
clothed with a variety of rambling plants. 

Descending a few steps we are struck with the remark- 
able effect of a pergola eighty vards long traversing the entire 
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width of the garden. The outer walls of the pergola form a 
retaining wall for the terrace, and its coping is used as a conduit 
for irrigating the garden. This method of conveying rain 
water from one part of the garden is typically Moorish. 
It has the advantage of keeping the water at the right 
temperature for irrigation purposes, and might be often 
adopted in this country as a less expensive and far more 
interesting means of conveying water than by underground 
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pipes. Between.each bay of the pergola there is an outlet 
for the water to ‘flow freely on to the beds of the terrace 
below. 

Hz ving wandered down the pergola we aitive at the most 
interesting part of the garden, and again ascending to a 
rather higher level find ourselves in a shady courtyard before 
a portico set in tile-adorned walls. .The murmuring of water 
in the marble tank animates the quiet gravity of this delight- 
ful retreat, in which its Moorish master must often have found 
repose from the fatigues he had managed to escape. Here 
the women lived their open air life or, when the weather was 
bad, retired into the seclusion of the inner room. What more 
delightful lounge than this can be imagined? the welcome 
shade and refreshing murmur of fountains never absent from 
the air, a quiet resting place thoroughly in harmony with the 
life of dolce-jar-niente. 

The courtyard is entered from the house through an open 
arcade with horseshoe arches supported by delicate spiral 
columns. The horseshoe arch is more frequently to be found 
in Tunis and Cairo than in Aigiers, and it is a curious fact that 
it cannot be set out by the established rules for drawing curves. 
The native architect, who is still as successful as ever in obtain- 
ing the subtle curves and proportions, does so entirely by 
eye. The result is that no two arches of the same size coincide 
exactly, and that the two halves of the same arch are seldom 
identical. 

Tiles are used with telling effect: they form the ‘‘reveals”’ 
of doors, the “risers” of steps, and they surround the 
windows ; their colours—principally orange, green and blue— 
are very rich. Orange is much in use in the colour schemes 
ot thes» villas and blends effectively with the rich deep greens. 
It seems a pity that we in England do not make more use 
of this colour for painting our garden seats, it is less glaring 
than the universal white, and more harmonious. The tiles 
of this courtyard are of Tunisian origin, but there is also a 
large variety of early Dutch examyles, possibly the spoil of 
some piratical raid. The terrace is surrounded by square piers 
supporting substantial beams for the plants that shade the 
court from the glare of the sun. On the right hand side of 
the arcade is the little coffee kitchen with its stove and rows 
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of shining pots in which coffee was prepared for the hareem. 
On the opposite side is a fascinating square garden with its 
central pool and fountain overflowing to a broad slab, across 
which a snake-like water channel afforded amusement 
to the hareem. A few steps lead down to yet another 
miniature garden with tiled seats and table. From this level 
we enter the great vaulted bath occupying the whole of the 
space beneath the fountain court, and pause to admire the 
finely wrought bronze tap of Arab workmanship. The over- 
low from the bath is conducted by a canal to a lower terrace 
wall treated in the same way as the one previously noticed. 
In the lower parts of the garden there is little trace of the 
original laying out, but from the few trees still remaining 
we may hazard the guess that both terraces were formerly 
an orange garden. 

The whole terrace is surrounded by high walls, pierced 
at intervals by openings commanding glorious views of the 
Bay of Algiers. 

The Mahadine consists of a group of two houses in addi- 
tion to the one already described and shown on the plan. 
The gardens have been allowed to fall into a state of disrepair, 
but though weedy and neglected, in spring time they are gay 
with colour and fragrant with sweetness. The accompanying 
photographs of two of these villa courtyards convey an idea 
of the charming proportions and of the slender twisted marble 
columns, tiled walls, pools, and overhead greenery, providing 
a grateful shade from hot sun. 

The Moorish garden is a type eminently suited to a town 
house. The sense of repose pervading the enclosed courtyard, 
the variety of inventive genius displayed in the design of pave- 
ments and wall surfaces, the raised flower beds and general 
sense of orderliness, the grateful tinkle of rippling fountains 
and the plentiful colour in inanimate objects, all these features 
might well find their place in a London garden. It is not 
difficult to imagine the smallest courtyard in Kensington 
turned into a spot of delight by an artistic hand, with per- 
haps a pavement of red brick and marble, raised flower beds 
of hlue and white tiles, a background of ilex, a few brilliant 
flowering plants in high majolica vases, and a_ little 
water jet. H. In1Go TriGGs. 





ANCIENT ATTACKS ON ENGLISH 
COASTS. 


By SIR 
T a moment when once more the talk of an invasion 

of our coasts is being indulged in by an enemy, it 

may not be out of place to recall some of the 

events of past days. We have to go to the days 

of Charles II for the last successful raid when, in 

1667, the Dutch sailed up the Thames as far as Sheerness. 
John Evelyn records in his diary, 28th June, 1667, that it 
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Was ‘ 
dishonour never to be wiped off.” 
to and fro and much confusion. At Gravesend there was a 
great gathering. George Monk, Earl of Albemarle, was 
there, so was Prince Rupert and also the Duke of York. 
But Pepys estimates truly the value of their presence when 
he finds them located at Gravesend “‘ with their pistols and 


‘a dreadful spectacle as ever Englishmen saw and a 
There was much running 
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Monmouth was there, too, and my 
Lords Chesterfield and Mandeville, and with them, says 
Pepys, ‘a great many other young Heciors, but to 
little purpose, I fear.” Nevertheless gallant deeds -were 
done on this occasion and Evelyn was eye-witness to a 
fight which took place on 29th July, 1667, between ‘ five 
of His Majesty’s men-of-war and about twenty of the 
Dutch.” 

The unspeakable Turk, the ally of the modern Huns, 
the only ally they can obtain, was busy at his cruel and 
barbarous work on our coasts two hundred years ago and 
the records afford curious reading to 
the Britons of to-day. 

Among the MSS. belonging to 
Earl de la Warr, calendared in the 
Historical MSS. Commission Reports 
(iv 291), isaletter dated 1636, July 13th. 
from Nicholas Herman to the Earl 
of Middlesex, stating among other 
things that the Turks 
have lately taken 
three small ships of 
ours, and landed within 
twelve miles of Bristol, 
and carried away many 
poor Christian men, 
women, and children. 


fooleries.”’ Young 





THE SEQUEL TO THE DUTCH RAID: 

A letter from Ph. Burlamachi to the Earl of Middlesex, 
1636, August 20th, states, ‘Great outrages by the Turks 
from the Lizard to Dartmouth; they carried many into 
slavery, and took many barks laden with commodities.”’ 
But perhaps the most important paper illustrative of this 
subject is one belonging to the Corporation of Weymouth 


and Melcombe Regis. It appears to belong to the vear 1636. 

From Plymouth it was advertised that 15 sayle of Turks were upon this 
coast, and that divers mischiefs were don by them. From Dartmouth: 
that the Dorothy, of that port, c’ 80 tons, was taken near Silly, abouth one 
moneth since That a ccllyer of Axmouth comming with culme. was chased 
by the Turks, and very hardly escaped. That the Swann of Topisham was 
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sett upon by two great Turkes mer of warr neer Sillev, and were driven to 
runn even on shore to save themselves from them. That divers fishermen 
were taken in the western parts, being there a fishing, to the number of forty 
That the Larke of Topisham, of the burden of 80 tons, having 
15 men and a boy in her, was lately taken by them, and the master slayne 


persons 


That the Patience of Topisham was taken two daves after her setting to sea 
towards the Newfoundland. Since this information a barque of Topisham. 
called The Rose-garden, coming from Mirretto, and having aboard her neet 
100 fardells of white ware belonging to the merchants of Exon, and a few 
other merchants of other places, hath been taken, and the barque, goods 
and seamen, carved away by them. It is certainly known that there are 
five Turks in the Severne, wher they weekly take either English or Irish. 
Among the MSS. of the Corpora- 
tion of Great Yarmouth are some im- 
portant letters between Mr. Secretary 
Windebankes and the bailiffs of the 
town concerning some piracies which 
had taken place in 1634, and_ for 
which the piratical captain had been 
capiured, condemned to death, and 
executed. How all 
these proceedings 
affected the security 
of the coasts is shown 
by an order, dated 31st 
December, 1 Charles I, 
that Mr. Bailiff Nor- 
gatt, and his cousin, 











BATTLE OF MAY 1672. 


SOLEBAY, 


28th, 


Mr. Norgatt, of London, now being in London, petition the 
Lords of the Council, or the Lord Admiral and Lord 
Lieutenant, to clear the coast of Dunkirkers now threatening 
the ships of Yarmouth, and to waft the said shipping, and to 
fortify the town of Yarmouth against the enterprises of the 
same enemies : 

Information having been gyven to Mr. Bayliffs of certayn Scottishe 
and Englyshe shypping to haue been lately with their companyes taken 
and carryed awaye by the Dunkerkers from and vppon the coasts neere 
about this Towne; and it being supposed they are yett hovering to and 
agayne att sea vpon these coasts and feared that they doe eyther expect to 
take some other shipping of this towne or other places trading along these 
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coasts or by night to land and make some suddeyne invasion incursion 
attempt or enterprize eyther vpon this towne or some other parts of ihe 
countrye neere abouts us. 

We have to go back to the reign of Henry VIII for 
the next earlier successiul attack upon English coasis, and 
Mr. Percy G. Stone has described this from the memoirs of 
Martin du Bellay published in Paris in 1582 (The Antiquary, 
new series, vol. iv, pp. 368-373), from which I venture to 
make a few extracts. It was a descent by the French upon 
the Isle of Wight. The French King, in his struggle against 
Henry VIII, ordered a large fleet to be raised. It con- 
sisted of 150 battleships, sixty decked pinnaces, and twenty- 
five galleys, and it set sail on July 16th, 1545, for St. Helens 
Point at the entrance of the channel between the Isle of 
Wight and the mainland. The English fleet awaited it at 
Portsmouth. Damage was done to both sides in the first 
brush. All sorts of schemes were discussed by the invaders 
in order to bring the inferior English fleet into collision with 
the French, but the following remarkable passage is worth 
quoting in full. 

Having news of the King of England's arrival at Portsmouth, the 
French admiral was of opinion that by landing, wasting, and burning his 
country in his sight, and slaying his men almost within his reach, indignation 
at such an injury, compassion for the blood and death of his subjects, and 
the wasting and burning of his country, would move him to such an extent 
that he would despatch his fleet to their assistance, especially as they were 
but two cannon-shot distant, unless he wished to incur the wrath of his 
subjects on seeing themselves unaided in any way by the presence of their 
Sovereign, which would result in a conspiracy and rebellion throughout 
his dominions. 

Here is the doctrine of frightfulness in full force. The 
French people of to-day have reached a stage of civilised 
thought far beyond their act of three centuries ago, but the 
Germans have not progressed in their ideas of civilisation and 
reproduce to-day what is rejected by the rest of the world. 

As a result of this conference isolated inroads upon the 
coast tock place and skirmishes between the enemy forces 
and the local defenders of England are described. One of 
these inroads was for the purpose of taking in water, and 
is described by the French historian in the following terms : 

The spot they found most handy to fill the casks was a place at the 
foot of a hill adjoining the shore of the Island, opposite Havre de Grace. 
Having arrived there, Chevalier d’Aux, captain of the galleys, not to be 
stopped from getting fresh water by fear lest his men should be attacked 
at a disadvantage while thus occupied, landed to set a guard, and climbed 
to the top of a hill to overlook them the better. Here he fell into an ambus- 
cade of Englishmen, who made him run so briskly that his men, having had 
no leisure to reconnoitre, were put to flight. At this moment the chevalier 
was struck in the knee by an arrow, which made him stumble, and then on 
rising he was struck on the head by a bill, which are the arms carried by the 
English, so severely that it beat his morion from his head and made him 
While 
some of the enemy were occupied in stripping him of his armour, the rest 
pursued our men, who did not recover themselves or stop till they got to 
the shore 


stumble a second time, when another blow dashed out his brains. 


After this experience the French admiral retired along 
the coast and arrived at Shoreham “fourteen leagues from 
the Isle of Wight.’ Another coastal attack was made here, 
and the description of it by the French is thus given. The 
place being 
level and open, presented such a good opportunity for landing that a great 
number of our men took the occasion to go ashore, which they did in the 
Straggling some 
distance from the shore towards a village, which appeared deserted, they 
assailed it, thinking to obtain booty; but they were awaited by the enemy 


absence of their commander without order or guidance. 


near a stream. These, seeing part of our men had passed over some planks, 
suddenly issued from a little fort where they had lain in ambush, and, after 
breaking the bridge to hinder the others from crossing, charged those on 
their side so vigorously that they - ere compelled to take safety in flight. 

This was the end, and neither the enemy’s frightfulness 
nor their seamanship did the country much harm. A 
parallel English account by Sir John Oglander agrees with 
the French account in most of the details, and it seems 
certain that the report may be trusted to supply a record 
of some of the difficulties which would face an enemy who 
happened to have got through to our shores. At least we 
should see to it that none of them left again. 

Going back still further in the past we find that the 
attack of the Norfolk coast by the modern Hun is only an 
example of what his predecessors did nearly 500 years ago. 
Two curious passages from the Paston Letters supply evidence 
of this. The first letter is dated 8th March, 1457, and 
contains the following passage : 

Richard Lynsted came this day from Paston and let me weet that on 
Saturday last past, Dravell, half brother to Warren Harman, was taken 
with enemies walking by the seaside and they have him forth with them ; 
and they took two pilgrims, a man and a woman, and they robbed the woman 
and let her go, and led the man to the sea; and when they knew he was a 
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pugrim they gave him money and set him again on the land; and they have 
this week taken four vessels off Winterton, and Happesburgh, and Eccles. 
Men be sore afraid for taking of me, for there be ten great vessels of the 
enemy’s. 

The second quotation is from a letter dated 12th March, 
1449, and is as follows - 

There have been many enemies against Yarmouth and Cromer, and 
have done much harm, and taken many Englishmen, and put them in great 
distress, and greatly ransomed them; and the said enemies have been so 
bold that they come up to the land and play them on Caister sands and in 
other places 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


Tramps Through Tyrol, by Fredk. Wolcott Stoddard. (Mills and Boon.} 
THE snow-capped mountains of Tyrol, its green valleys, its life, its legends, 
its sports, are to Mr. Stoddard familiar as household words, and those of us 
who can also claim an acquaintance with the glorious country will renew 
the delight of old-time wanderings as they see it live again in these vivid 
pages. 

It is ‘“‘ the just moment ”’ for such a book, for once more the fair land 





is passing through another such crisis as has been frequent in her annals. 
The author writes of Cortina, Croce, Pieve di Cadore, the Falzarego Pass, 
the Val Sugana, he paints the stern grandeur of towering mountain peaks, 
the soft beauty of smiling valleys, but before his readers’ eyes the names 
will bring the vision of embattled armies, of strife and bloodshed ; and in 
place of the lulling sound of falling waters they will hear the cannons’ roar. 

That Mr. Stoddard had some prescience of the coming storm is thus 
evidenced : 

““Who can tell what the future has in store for Tyrol? Italy covets 
the Trentino which was once hers, and Germany desires a seaport on the 
Mediterranean or the Adriatic. To what 
aspirations give rise ?”’ 

“Italy covets the Trentino”! Hardly surprising when one reads 
upon another page: ‘‘ Everything Italian here. Trione is chief village of 
the district, but German is not understood even at the Post Office.’ And 
again: ‘* Since 1814 Trent has belonged to Austria, but the Italian influence 
is still dominant, not only in its architecture, but in the inhabitants as well, 
who are nearly all of Italian type. Ask your way in German in the street 
and the chances are that you are not understood, while in small shops Italian 
is the only language spoken.” 

Also we read: ‘* Natives of Italy and of Italian-speaking Tyrol are 
employed almost exclusively in the construction and maintenance of the 
railways and roads in Tyrol. They are likewise engaged for building opera- 
tions, and for all such description of work they are superior to the German- 
speaking Tyrolese. The German-speaking Tyrolese do not love them 
and have a way of laying at their door most of the crimes committed in the 
country. But this is not just or 

A happy family, truly, that of Kaiser Franz! Hear Mr. Stoddard 
again: ‘‘ Newspaper warfare is constantly being waged between German 
and Italian Tyrol . . . The Italians call Bozen, Bolzano, and Meran, 
Merano, sometimes addressing letters in this way, which acts as a red rag 
to the recipients should they not be Italian-speaking, and furnishes the 
local papers with copy for their polemic readers.”’ The bad feeling between 
Italian-speaking and German-speaking Tyrolese, the author tells us, was 


complications may not such 


specially marked a few years ago in Innsbruck when Italian lecture-rooms 
in connection with the University were to be opened. 

“Matters came to a head one evening. The Italian students were 
celebrating the opening of their lecture-rooms in the Goldene Rose Inn when 
German students gathered outside and shouted opprobrious epithets to those 
in the Gasthaus. In anticipation of a row the Italians had provided them- 
selves with revolvers and, excited by wine, fired shots through the windows, 
wounding several German students. By way of reprisal a large body of 
the latter wrecked the lecture-rooms. For some days frequent encounters 
took place between the Italian and German students, many heads were 
broken and frequent arrests were made. The military were called out, the 
town was in a state of semi-siege, and an Italian artist who was accidentally 
bayonetted on leaving his house was accorded an imposing funeral, Italian 
students and others coming from far and near to be present . .. the 
Italian consulate was guarded for weeks. Order was gradually restored, 
but the Italian lecture-rooms have never opened their doors.” 

The pages of Tramps Through Tyrol are embellished by excellent 
photographs. The reader would do well to look long at that on page 162, 
for as he there sees San Martino di Castrozzo he will never again behold its 
lovely original. When the Austrians, here, fell back towards Trent, about 
two months ago, they laid waste the beautiful spot and burnt its eight large 
hotels. 

In one matter, and one only, is the reviewer at issue with the author 
of this charming volume. He hopes he does not show himself too insular 
when he objects to Mr. Stoddard’s referring, on page 21, to ‘‘ the drinking 
habits in England,” as if that country held the ‘‘ bad pre-eminence ”’ in this 
vice against all other European nations. Is Mr. Stoddard acquainted with the 
life of a German town? In particular, with that of a German garrison town ? 

That he has not, at any rate, closed his eyes to the habits which prevail 
in Tyrol is proved by his remark a little later: ‘‘ I doubt whether any other 
country has more licensed premises for the sale of drink than Tyrol.” 

The old proverbs about England’s abnormal consumption of liquor might 
have had justification in days gone by, but the light of recent Continental 
statistics has effectually dispelled the idea that in this respect she is now 
facile princeps. As a matter of fact, she comes in nowhere near the winning 
But this is a side issue. Read as a whole, Mr. Stoddard’s Tramps 
Through Tyrol is as sound in sentiment as it is felicitous in expression, and 
his description of life and sport in that romantic land is as faithful as his 
word-pictures of its unrivalled scenery are vividly beautiful. 


post. 
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THE WAR. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


HE pleasant county of Derbyshire has given her 
sons freely to the great war. ‘‘ Derbyshire born 
and Derbyshire bred, Strong in the arm and thick 
in the head ’’—so runs the old rhyme, and though 
Derbyshire men challenge the second part of the 

description, they are ready enough to 
give proof of the first wherever the 


press is densest and the fighting 
hottest. From the grey stone halls 


and farmhouses of the uplands and 
the moors, trom the lonely valleys of 
Derwent, Wye and Dove, from the 
broad plain of the Trent, from the 
mining districts of her eastern border 
and the cotton mills near Glossop in 
the north, Derbyshire has offered her 
best and bravest, and in true service 
isno whit behind any of the neigh- 
bouring shires. 

Like Nottinghamshire and_ like 
Lancashire, Derbyshire is fortunate in 
having a natural and hereditary head. 
What the Earl of Derby is to the 
County Palaiine or the Duke of 
Portland is to Notts, that the Duke 
of Devonshire is to Derbyshire—at 
once its true leader and the cenire 
and mainspring of the patriotic 
activities of the shire. It has been 
so without interruption since Bess of 
Hardwicke’s day, and just as in 1745, 
when the Highlanders were marching 
on Derby, it was the Duke of Devon- 
shire who raised at his own expense 
a regiment of volunteers for King 
George II, so now his successor has 
thrown himself heart and soul into the work of raising 
the New Armies. As Lord-Lieutenant of the county and a 
junior member of the Government, but most of all in his private 
capacity as the head of the House of Cavendish and Master 
of Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire has assisted to the 
full every local 
movement, has 
been most 
generous in his 
gifts and inde- 
fatigable in 
raising recruits, 
and has had for 
many months 
a camp of Yeo- 
manry in Chats- 
worth Park. His 
son and_ heir, 
Lord Harting- 
ton, is serving 
at the  iront 
with his Yeo- 
manry, and has 
been acting as 
aide - de - camp 
to Brigadier- 
General Kenna, 
V.C., who was 
recently killed 
in action; his 
brother, Lord 
Richard Caven- 
dish, is in com- 
mand of the 
5th Roval Lan- 
caster Regiment ; while another brother, Major Lord John 
Spencer Cavendish, lost his life while in the trenches with 
his regiment, the 1st Life Guards, during one of the hottest 
German attacks on the British lines in Flanders. 

Derbyshire joins with Nottinghamshire in iis county 
regiment, the Sherwood Foresters. The 1st Battalion, the old 
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Forty-Fifth Foot, is the Notts battalion ; the 2nd Battalion, 
the old Ninety-Fifth, is the Derbyshire. The latter went to 
France a year ago last September in the 18th Brigade of 
the 6th Division, while the 1st Batialion was still at Bombay, 
and went into action upon their most memorable anniversary 
-Alma Day. The division had joined 
Sir John French on September 16%h, 
but was kept on the south bank of 
the Aisne as a general reserve, and 
the Sherwoods did not go into the 
trenches until September 19th. Dur- 
ing the last few miles of their march 
to the front, Sir Horace Smiih- 
Dorrien, who had once commanded 
the Sherwood Forcsters, came oui to 
see them and wish them good luck 
On Sunday, the 20th—Alma Day 
the East and West Yorkshires and 
Durham Light Infaniry were in the 
firing line entrenched on a ridge, and 
the Sherwoods in reserve at the foot 
of a steep slope, lying in their dug- 
outs. After one o'clock, “ great 
bunches of Germans ” appeared carry- 
ing the white flag, and as the West 
Yorkshires climbed out of | their 
trenches to take their surrender, the 
Germans opened fire, killing a number 
of them. Then the order came for 
two companies of the Sherwoods to 
join the firing line, and two in support, 
and the Sherwoods went “hell for 
leather’? over a rise and down a 
hollow to recapture the lost trenches 
on the ridge. They had a dangerous 
stretch of ground to cross, a gap 
between two woods swept by hidden maxims, but they 
“went up that hill like madmen and the Germans never 
stayed to mect the bayonets, but we lost’ (wrote one of the 
attacking party) “alot that day. One of our sections got 
caught by a machine-gun just as they came out of a wood ; 
they all lay 
dead in a 
straight line 
with an officer 
in the centre. 
We saved the 
situation, but 
at what cost!” 
Lieutenant 
Bernard led on 
his men, swing- 
ing a walking- 
stick in one 
hand. anid: 
unchecked — by 
wounds, was 
killed before he 
reached the 
trenches ; Cap- 
tain Popham, 
although hit 
several times, 
and with his 
face streaming 
with blood, 
kept shouting, 
““Comie on, 
lads, get at the 
devils !’? When 
one man offered 
to bind him 
the others, I can 
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CAVENDISH. 


Flanders. 


with 
who 


refused with a ‘‘ Get on, lad, 
manage.’ Lieutenant Milner, 
was. in one of the leading companies, also _ fell 
while storming the trenches, leading, in the Colonel’s 
words, his little command in the most dashing manner ; 
but if the losses among the Sherwoods’ officers were 


up, he 
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CAPT. F. ARKWRIGHT. 
Of the Royal Flying Corps. 


heavy, the German loss was heavier, for five hundred 
of their dead and wounded were left on the field. The men of 
the regiment, like their leaders, were all aglow with the 
spirit of their regimental anniversary, and if the value 
to the rank and file of a regiment’s honours and proud 
military traditions is ever questioned, the answer lies 
in a story, told by a man of the Durhams, of the daring 
and devotion of Private Hopkinson of the Sherwoods on 
Alma Day. “I, with my own eyes, saw him go out and bring 
back three men and one officer to safe cover, and dress their 
wounds himself. Little was he thinking of the great risk 
he was running. He dropped into our (the Durham’s) trenches 
after he had finished his work, and that is how I found out 
who he was. On asking him what his idea was, he calmly 
said, ‘ Mate, I couldn’t see a chum lay out there and get 
riddled with bullets when there was a possible chance of pre- 
venting it. You don’t seem to think it’s Alma Day. Ask 
any Sherwood, and he will tell you about Alma Day.’ ”’ 
The 20th of September was always kept by the old Ninety- 
Fifth as a day to be remembered ; and they did their work 
on the crests above the Aisne in 1914 as gallantly as sixty 
years before by the Alma River. 

This date, the 2oth, figures again in the history of the 
Sherwoods in the following month. After the close of the 
British action on the Aisne, the Sherwoods marched to Com- 
piégne, and, carried first by rail and then by motor lorries, 
reached Hazebrouck with General Pulteney’s 3rd Corps, whose 
aim was to get east of Armentiéres and join up the La Bassée 
and Ypres sections of the front. In their advance the Sherwoods 
reached Ennetiéres in the French Black Country on the roth. 
Next morning the village was shelled until every house was 
shaken and broken, the church razed to the ground, 
and a factory held by the Sherwoods pounded to a brickheap. 
In the afternoon a regiment on the right fell back. and it 
was known 
that the enemy 
were closing 
in on the 
Sherwoods’ 
trenches; so the 
order to retire 
was given, and 
the remnant of 
the battalion 
retired under 
fire after some 
five hundred 
had been taken 
prisoners. The 
general ordered 
the few men 
who could be 
mustered to 
line a ridge 
near a_ wind- 
mill, but no 
sooner was this 
position taken 
TURBUTT. up in the 
thick darkness 





LIEUT. G. M. R. 
Killed in action. 


CAPT. BERNARD WINTHROP SMITH. 


Killed in action. 


JEFFREY 


Killed in action, August roth. 


LIEUT. HOYLE. 


of the autumn evening than a strong German attack forced 
the little party to fall back. They heard the Germans 
shouting ‘“ Hoch, hoch! surrender, you English,” and blow- 
ing bugles. So they moved and went across country, where 
they rejoined the rest of the battalion next morning. After 
Ennetiéres they were moved to Armentiéres, and then to 
Bois Grenier, expecting a German attack; but nothing 
came of it. This was fortunate, for the battalion was sadly 
reduced after its severe handling at Ennetiéres, when only 
243 mustered at roll call next morning. 

So much for the exploits of Derbyshire’s Regulars in 
the early days of the war. Since then the battalion has had 
its full share of fighting, and the county has sent several 
other battalions to fight at its side, largely officered by local 
men. The Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Yeomanry, which 
went out with the 2nd Mounted Division to Egypt, and thence 
to Gallipoli, have been in the thick of the fighting in August 
on the Anafarta Hills, when this “ splendid body of troops, 
in action for the first time, and led by men bearing some of 
the best-known names in England,’ moved out from under 
cover on August 21, and proceeded to cross the Salt Lake 
in open order ; and later in the day charged right up Hill r1r2 
at ‘‘ amazing speed, without a single halt, from the bottom 
to the top, losing many men and many of their chosen leaders,”’ 
including the gallant Sir John Milbanke of the Sherwood 
Rangers. Though it was decided that this hardly won 
position could not be held in daylight, and the troops were 
withdrawn, this splendid charge will live in the annals of 
the Yeomanry. East of the Derwent, Derbyshire contains 
many notable country houses. They include Wingfield Park, 
Ogston, Renishaw, Clay Cross Hall, Wingerworth, and the 
lordly Palace of the Peak, Chatsworth House. These have 
supplied many gallant officers of the King’s Forces. Sir 
George Sitwell’s son, Mr. Francis Osbert Sitwell, has a com- 
mission in the 
4th Grenadier 
Guards, Major 
Hunloke of 
Wingerworth is 
a Staff Officer, 
Captain 
Palmer - More- 
wood of Alfre- 
ton Hall:lis at 
the depot of 
the Sherwood 
Foresters, Cap- 
tain William 
E. I. Butler- 
Bowdon, — son 
of Mr. John 
Butler- Bowdon 
of Southgate 
House, is serv- 
ing in the Duke 
of | Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry 
Colonel G. M. 
Jackson of Cley 
Cross Hall is 
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in command of 
the 2nd/1st 
Lincoln and 
Leicester 
Brigade; his 
eldest son, 
Lieutenant G. 
E. jackson; 
who is in the 
Rifle Brigade, 
has suffered 
from gas poison- 
ing, but is now 


recovered ;_ his 
second son, 
Lieutenant H. 


H. Jackson, is 
at the front with 
the 6th Sher- 
wood Foresters, 
and his third 
son, Lieutenant 
G. R. Jackson, 
is in the Derby- 
shire Yeomanry. 

Among those who have fallen in the war from this neigh- 
bourhood are Lieutenant Gladwyn M. R. Turbutt, son of 
Mr. Gladwyn Turbutt of Ogston Hall, and Captain Bernard 
Winthrop Smith of the Scots Guards, only son of Mr. Francis 
Smith, J.P., D.L., of Wingfield Park. Captain Smith had 
been aide-de-camp to the Governor-General of East Africa, 
but got leave to join his regiment at the front, where he was 
mortally wounded at Ypres only two days after he came into 
the firing-line. Captain Sacheveral Coke of Brookhill Hall, 
Alfreton, was in the Irish Guards, and fell in Flanders last 
year. 

To the Peak District and the country wesi of the Derwent, 
and north of Ashbourne and Belper, a number of well known 
names belong. Lord Denman, whose seat is at Stony Middle- 
ton, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, is in command of the 1st Middlesex 
Hussars ; Captain Seymour Frederic Auckland Albert Hurt of 
che Scots Fusiliers, the second son of the late Colonel Hurt 
of Alderwasley, was killed in action in October. Captain 
Richard Arkwright, son of Mr. F. C. Arkwright of Willersley, 
near Cromford, is in the 4th Coldstream Guards, and his 
brother, Captain Frederick G. A. Arkwright, is serving in the 
Royal Flying Corps. Captain Chandos-Pole-Gell of Hopton, 
now Brigadier, who has been wounded, is in the 4th 
Coldstream Guards. 

Lord Howard of Glossop’s son, the Hon. Bernard 
Edward Fitzalan Howard, is’ serving in  Lovat’s 
Scouts, and Mr. Michael McCreagh Thornhill, son of Mrs. 
McCreagh Thornhill of Stanton-in-the-Peak, is majot in the 
Derbyshire Yeomanry. Among those who have fallen is 
Lieutenant Geoffrey Morgan Hoyle of the 3rd Sherwood 
Foresters, who was killed in action on August roth. He 
was the youngest son of Mr. E. Lascelles Hoyle of Holme 
Hall, Bakewell. Lieutenant Wheatcroft of Wirksworth was 
killed a’'few months ago, as was also Lieutenant Lee, son of 
Colonel Lee of Hlloway, near Matlock. 
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The southern 
part of the 
county— Derby- 
shire Felix, as 
it used to be 
called—a_ land 
of meadows 
watered by the 
Trent, is more 
thickly set with 
great houses 
than the wilder 
Peak, or the 
division east of 
the Derwent. 
North of the 
Trent are to be 
counted Duf- 
field Hall, Sud- 
bury, Dove- 
ridge. Etwall 
Hall, Egginton, 
Mickleover, 
Kedleston, Kirk 
Langley and 
Radbourne. All these have contributed of their best. 
Lord Vernon is captain in the Derbyshire Yeomanry, in 
which Major H. F. Gretton is also serving ; Lord Waterpark 
is a lieutenant-commander in the Navy. Major E.S. D’Ewes 
Coke of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, a son of the late 
Major-General Talbot Coke of Trusley Manor, and Captain 
E. L. Bowring of the Worcestershire Regiment, the younger 
son of the late Sir Clement Bowring of Park Grange, have 
been mentioned in despatches ; while Captain A. Dawson 
of the Royal Field Artillery, the only son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawson of Etwall Hall, besides being mentioned in 
despatches, has been decorated by the French Government 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Sir Oswald Every is attached to the Army Signal 
Service ; and Major Godfrey Meynell, son of Mr. Godfrey 
Meynell of Meynell Langley, is a brigade-major. Captain 
Godfrey Edward Miller-Mundy, eldest son of Mr. Mundy of 
Shipley Hall, is captain in the rst Life Guards; and 
Mr. Jacinth S. Wilmot-Sitwell, son of Mr. Edward Wilmot- 
Sitwell of Stainsby House, has a commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gisborne of Allestree Hall is in com- 
mand of the 4th North Midland Howitzer Brigade, and his 
son, Second-Lieutenant W. G. Gisborne, is serving in the 
gth Lancers. Major Gerald Holbech Hardy of Foston Hall 
is serving in the Staffordshire Yeomanry. Captain Hemy 
Fitzherbert Wright, M.P., is with the 4th North Midland 
Howitzer Ammunition Column, and Captain FE. B. Fitzherbert 
Wright with the 2nd Derbyshire Howitzer Battery. Captain 
Henry Clowes of Norbury Hall is a major in the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry 

Majors Rudolph and Wilfred Jelf, sons of the late Colonel 
Jelf, have both been twice mentioned in despatches, and 
both wear the D.S.O.; Major Rudolph Jelf, who was wounded 
in September, is now in command of the Ist King’s Koya 
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Rifles, and Major Wilfred Jelf is in command of a battery 
of the Royal Horse Artillery at the front. 

Major G. A. Strutt, son of Mr. George Herbert Strutt, is 
in the Derbyshire Yeomanry; Mr. Anthony Strutt, another 
son, is in the Sherwoods ; and Captain Edward Strutt of the 
3rd Battalion of the Royal Scots, son of the late Hon. 
Arthur Strutt, has been wounded. 

Mr. Ralph Chandos-Pole, nephew of Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. W. Chandos-Pole of Radbourne Hall, holds a commission in 
the 7th Hussars, and the Hon. Alfred Curzon, son of Lord 
Scarsdale, is major in the 6th Battalion of the Sherwood 
Foresters. Sir Ralph Wilmot of Chaddesden holds a com- 
mission in the Coldstream Guards, and Mr. Francis Curzon 
Newton, son of Mr. Charles Newton of Mickleover Hall, is cap- 
tain in the Derbyshire Yeomanry. Major W. D. Drury-Lowe 
of Locko Park, of the Grenadier Guards, who was in the Reserve 
of Officers, is major in the 4th Midland Howitzer Brigade. 
and his three brothers are all serving ; Captain E. N. Drury- 
Lowe of the 3rd Sherwood Foresters is a prisoner of war at 
Crefeld; Lieutenant J. A. E. Drury-Lowe is in the Scots 
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Guards, and Lieutenant Lawrence Drury-Lowe is now in the 
same regiment after having served for a time with the 
Canadian contingent, and has been severely wounded. 
A cousin, Captain Sidney Drury-Lowe, R.N., of the Chatham, 
had the distinction of discovering and disabling the Konigs- 
berg in the Rufigi River. Captain Ernest Fitzherbert Wright 
is major in the 4th North Midland Howitzer Brigade. 
Colonel Granville Smith of Duffield Hall has been appointed 
Deputy Military Secretary on Headquarters Staff; his third 
son, Captain Arthur Francis Smith, Adjutant of the 3rd 
Battalion Coldstream Guards, was wounded in December, 
and his eldest son, Lieutenant Granville Keith - Falconer 
Smith of the same regiment, fell at Gheluvelt in October. 
He was in command of a machine-gun section, and rushed 
forward with a party of volunteers to recapture a trench 
occupied by the enemy, and was shot in the moment of 
success; another son, Second-Lieutenant Geoffrey Smith, 
is also in the Ist Coldstream Guards. South of the Trent, 
Sir Robert Gresley of Drakelowe has joined the 4th Sherwood 
Foresters. M. J. 





THE BLOODSTOCK 


SOME life was imparted to the blood- 

stock sales of last week by the business 
behalf of American 
buyers, but even with this assistance 
that 
trom the selling on Thursday, when 


done by or on 
the average was poor, resulting 
vearlings 
from the Sledmere and other well known 
breeding establishments were disposed of, work- 
under 250 

nine in 


guineas. 
number, 
about 


ing out at something 
The Sledmere 


realised 


yearlings, 


3,955 guineas, an average of 
440 guineas, 
unsatisfactory if it is taken into account that 


from the amount realised by their sale about 


which appears even still more 


1,900 guineas in the shape of stud fees has to 
be deducted. 

Generally speaking, buyers appeared to 
be exercising great discrimination and sound 
judgment in their transactions, and it is, more- 
over, worthy of note that they did, in several 
instances, a readiness to break away 
from the trammels of Thus some 
of the good prices of the week were paid for 
yearlings got by Kroonstad (fee 19 guineas), 
Ouadi Halfa (fee 9 guineas) and Santry (fee 46 
guineas). 

The broad 
judging by the 


show 
‘ fashion.”’ 


fact, 
recent 


remains that, 
present 


however, 
sales — the 
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TREDENNIS—LADYTOWN. 
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SALES. 
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curtailment of racing and uncertainty as to 
its future being the principal factors—blood- 


stock has depreciated in value by at least 
three-fifths. 

Under these circumstances Mr. lussell 
Swanwick may consider himself fortunate 


in being sold the filly by William the Third 
out of Dame d’Or for 1,500 guineas, and the 
I,100 guineas realised by the Sledmere colt 
by Tredennis out of Ladytown must be re- 
Nor, perhaps, would 
the sale 
Tampa Bay for 900 
* 


garded as a good price. 
Sir J. Robinson complain of 
colt by Desmond out of 
guineas under the circumstances. 
Other prices worthy of mention were the 
2,000 guineas paid for Mr. D. Hederman’s colt 
(half brother to Lonawand), by Fariman out 
ot St. Flora, and the 810 guineas for Mr. R. W. 
Flannery’s colt by Bachelor’s Double out of 
Fragrant. Sir Gilbert Greenall sent up some 
very well bred and well grown yearlings, his 
first lot I think, but they sold well under their 
value, the best prices realised being 700 guineas 
for a filly by William the Third out of Little 
Goose, and 500 guineas for a colt by Aquascu- 
tum out of Adalia. This was a good colt, and 
in getting him at that price Joyner got a rare 


a. 34. -B. 


of his 


bargain. 
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THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING: 


SCIENTIFPIC ALLY 


IMPROVED.—XII. 


By BELLE ORPIGNE (FORMERLY MADAME B. ALBERT JASPER). 


HE collecting of eggs from trap-nests offers a temp- 

tation that it is betterto avoid. The disappearance 

of ten eggs daily in a pen of fifty birds makes a 

total of 300 eggs lost in a month. This repeated 

in several pens means a loss inthe business. Trap- 

nests are used specially for pedigree layers, for the 

breeding of exhibition birds, and for laying competitions. 

For utility purposes they are unfortunately not so much 

utilised as they should be at present on account of the 

drawbacks mentioned in the preceding article. In the pro- 

duction of eggs either for market or for table birds where 

some hundreds of birds are concerned the French and Belgian 

peasant methods are difficult of application, except on a 

medium scale. If they are combined with trap-nesting a 

maximum of production will be obtained without altering 
the stamina of the birds. 

Practical trap-nesting should be used in a way to suppress 
the expense of one or several attendants, loss of time and the 
eventual disappearance of eggs. In the commercial produc- 
tion of eggs it is not absolutely necessary to identify the 
hens with the eggs laid. A simple nest permitting one 
to detect the layers from the non-layers, and from which 
the hens can liberate themselves and set it again ready for 
the ones following, should be sufficient ; but with such nests 
the layers have to be set apart from the pen in an enclosure, 
which reduces the floor space. That is the reason, as I was 
often told, why these nests are not in vogue. It is easy enough 
surely to pen the hens without interfering with floor space. 
I, for my part, know of several ways of doing it. In the 
opposition to more modern methods lies the illogical con- 
servatism that exists so much in this country. There is 
always a way to succeed if only one has the will to do it, 
but up till now this sort of nest has been declared unpractical. 
But is it better, or more practical, as I have so often seen, 
to have nesis so constructed that they allow several hens 
to sit together ? Not only do theSe nests give no indica- 
tion of the laying power of the birds, but they increase 
the danger of breakage and easily start the habit of egg 
eating. 

I quite agree that the farmer would take no notice 
of the barn-door fowl’s fertility. These birds finding 
the greater part of their nourishment for themselves, he does 
not attach much importance to the fact whether they are 
good layers or not; but where poultry is kept for profit 
trap-nests are necessary, because one has to increase their 
laying power by selection and to know how many useless 
birds are increasing the feeding expenses and raising the price 
of the eggs produced by the indusirious ones. Some specialists 
in egg production declare themselves perfectly satisfied 
if they obtain from twenty-five to thirty eggs daily from 
pens of fifty birds. There is no doubt that in every pen there 
exist several worthless birds, and why should they be kept 
if it is proved that they do not pay for their keep? A just 
objection people raise against trap-nests is the cost and risk 
of attendants necessitated for liberating the hens from them. 
On the other hand, being averse to the special enclosure 
necessary for the automatically liberating trap-nests, they 
remain 7m statu quo, and do not obtain better birds because 
they do not select them. This is very well for the backyard 
holders who attend to their birds personally and who, owing 
to the small number they keep, may know their individual 
characteristics, either by observaiion ox Ly the application of 
the peasant methods. 

Whenever intensive production is practised it is worth 
while to get hold of good automatic safety trap-nests. Un- 
fortunately many people who do not mind paying a good 
price for poultry houses, incubators, rearers, etc., draw 
back at the expense of a good and reliable nest which would 
place the eggs out of reach of the hens’ beaks and of indis- 
creet hands, nests which will obviate the risks and the necessity 
for attendants, and repay the initial outlay in a few weeks. 
A serviceable and seltf-liberating safety nest evidently costs 
more than a set of ordinary trap-nests. Nothing good can 
be obtained cheaply ; the thing to know is, if it is worth 
while to pay for it, and this can only be proved by trial. 
A trap-nest, to be satisfactory, should prevent breakages or 
several hens sitting upon the eggs, the latter being liable to 


spoil the freshness of the eggs and to start up, in a minute 
degree, the process of incubation. To prevent this nothing 
would be better than the use of a trap-nest, so conceived that 
the eggs would gently disappear from the nest into a double 
bottom as soon as laid. Once the eggs are placed in security, 
their removal should take place only once a day, either in 
summer or in winter; in this case the double bottom of 
the nest should be padded in such a way as to prevent the cold 
affecting the eggs. 

IT will show in the following chapter, “ Different 
Systems of Housing Poultry,” how I managed vears ago 
before the undertaking of the rearing of table fowls, 


partly without assistants, who were allowed to enter 
the pens only after the birds had gone to roost 
and the eggs had been removed and identified. At the 


time I was breeding according to standard, studying in 
the meantime in some other pens the way to improve egg 
production, and was also testing the French and Belgian 
methods of detecting good layers in conjunction with trap- 
nests. These were utilised to prove to me the worth of 
peasant methods. 

This practice has been of great benefit to me in every 
way : gain of precious time, many more eggs, and fewer people 
employed. The work in the poultry vard in the daytime con- 
sisted of feeding and watering, which may be done from out- 
side ; the rest of the work was done very quickly, as we shall 
see later on, and the remainder of the day my assistants were 
occupied elsewhere in repairing, gardening, or carpentering. 
After the birds had gone to roost the litter was attended to, 
shaken and cleaned, so that it could be well ventilated 
and dried in the course of the night. 

The management of the birds in my system of housing 
is totally different to the methods employed here. Of course, 
in every sort of trap-nesting a laying record is kept. In 
each pen a laying record sheet is hung, to show how many 
eggs are laid by each bird. The frequent repetition of a 
sign at the date of the day opposite the number of the hens 
indicates the best, and distinguishes the good ones from 
the medium or bad ones. It has been said above that the 
self-liberating safety nests can be used without the inter- 
vention of attendants. A special simple device renders them, 
if desired, specially useful for the fancy and pedigree breeder, 
for the building up of a laying strain and the automatic 
control of the laying competitions, as it identifies every egg 
laid, with the hens that have produced them, with absolute 
security and by simple means; it detects also the hens that 
have sat on the nest without laying. 

Some breeders also attach great importance to the pro- 
duction of big eggs. I do not see the necessity of breeding 
specially for big eggs so long as the eggs are sold by quantity, 
because there is no profit in it. Breeders of big eggs 
lose sight of the fact that the obtaining of them means a 
greater absorption of nourishmeni, which is not compensated 
for by the slight difference in price obtained. Should 
big eggs for the market be thought necessary it would 
be more practicable and less costly to breed direct from 
hens renowned for this constitutional characteristic. As 
for incubation purposes, it is erroneous to think that bigger 
chickens would be obtained from bigger eggs, because they 
have more room to develop in the shell, etc. Many experi- 
ments made on this subject by myself have taught me that 
greater importance should be attached to the weight of 
the eggs coming from hens of the same breed rather than 
to the size, on account of the density of the contents. I 
know without doubt of the superiority of density over size 
because my experiments have always been made without 
the slightest help from assistants. Besides, nobody can deny 
that Cochins, Brahmas, Coucou de Malines, Plymouth Rocks, 
etc., lay very small eggs in proportion to their size, but 
from which, nevertheless, enormous birds are bred. This is 
good evidence that the size of the eggs is not so important 
as is thought. On this account trap-nesting for big eggs 
should be left alone and utilised more for the improvement 
of quality, prevention of egg eating, etc. Several nests are 
designed to prevent this trouble, but few are really practical, 
requiring, like the ordinary trap-nest, constant attention. 


{ To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PONY BREEDING ON GROUSE MOORS. 

[To tHE Epitor or ‘“ Country LIFEr.’’] 
S1r,—The Scottish Departmental Committee on food production in war- 
time recommend the summer grazing of*cattle and sheep in deer forests 
and the restoration of sheep to those grouse moors from which they have 
been cleared, as all the evidence went to show that this policy was a mistake 
from every point ot view, the best grouse moors in Scotland carrying full 
stocks of sheep. But the committee, writes a correspondent, overlook the 
Highland pony as a means of turning moors to profitable account. Hardy 
as blackfaced sheep and red deer are, the Highland pony is hardier still. In 
wild countries red deer are found in thick forests, which shield chem from 
the cold blasts, but ponies frequent the high, cold, wind-swept steppes. 
Wherever sheep and deer can live, ponies will thrive. One of the principal 
reasons for the banishment of sheep from many grouse moors is that the 
shepherding and ‘‘ dogging” of the sheep interfere, or are supposed to 
interfere, with the birds when nesting. This objection does not apply to 
ponies, which require far less care and attention than sheep. The Highland 
and its allied breed the Lakeland pony play a useful part in the national 
life by supplying the crofter, smallholder, and small tradesman with cheap 
motive power, and the motor-ca’ is never likely to lessen their commercial 
value. But they have also a national value for military purposes. Mated 
with the thoroughbred, the Highland and Fell ponies produce a swift and 
hardy cavalry horse of about fifteen hands, which is quite tall enough for a 
soldier to mount when the animal is excited and the enemy is galloping up ; 
while the Dales pony, a heavier, stockier breed found in Durham, the North 
Riding and Northumberland, suitably mated would produce an active, 
strong, hardy, artillery horse —G. G. CARTER. 

PLANS FOR PEACETIME. 

[To THE Epritor oF ‘‘ Country LiFEe.”’] 
S1r,—Referring to the suggestion on page 378 of last week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire, it is absolutely useless to suggest any plans for more intensive cultivation 
of the land which would require additional outlay, unless the farmer is certain 
of recouping himself. No one appears to see that Free Trade has been respons- 
ible for any indisposition on the part of the farmer to make new efforts. I 
hope, by the time this war is ended, we shall be convinced that cheapness is 
not everything, and that it is better to encourage our own industries, even if 
we have to pay a little more for commodities, than to have them destroyed, 
or prevented from expanding, by Free Trade. Your suggestions will, I think, 
produce little result unless a market at remunerative prices can be secured 
for the increased production, and to do this some restriction must be placed 
on the import of similar articles of consumption. This cheapness which we 
have made into a fetish is responsible for much of the waste and extravagance 
prevalent in this country, and higher prices would help to make us more 
careful and economical.—A. SANTO. 

{Our correspondent need not fear any immediate return to over cheap- 
ness.—ED.] 
THE CULTIVATION OF POOR PASTURES 

[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—There is much talk just now, and a great deal of it quite wrong, about 
the land which was put out of cultivation in the eighties and nineties. In- 
stead of theorising about the matter, it would be well if the occupiers of the 
soil would go resolutely to work and stop barren discussion. When these 
lands are actually pasture of an inferior kind, it is a very simple matter to 
bring them back into good cultivation. It is only necessary to lime and to use 
a little slag in order to be able to reckon on securing a good crop from them. 
These lands having rested for a long time are no longer so poor as they were 
when they were allowed to lapse into bad pasture. In reality, these fields 
are like countries which have exported very little and imported a great deal. 
The truth is that the plants of the pasture have made humus, and still more 
by their action on the constituents of the soil helped by the successive actions 
and reactions of the air, of the heat, cold, and humidity, they have liberated 
and placed in a condition in which it can be assimilated during this long period 
a greater quantity of the nutritive materials which were found there in un- 
assimilable form. The addition of lime will take away the acidity which is 
injurious to the plants, at the same time liberating from the humus the neces- 
sary quantity of nitrogen, and the slags supply the want of phosphate, while 
the potash will already be there in sufficient quantity.—V. 


WASTE LANDS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF *‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,-—There are more possibilitiesin waste lands reclamation than many persons 
are aware of. I remember how a considerable plot of waste land beside a 
village green was grubbed and stubbed, then turned about and turned into 
a garden patch common to all who cared to till it. Large crops of kidney 
beans, turnips, onions and other stuffs were raised, enough to supply all the 
houses to which there were no gardens attached, and this without occupation 
rivalries, although the patch was no man’s land.—SENEx. 


SNAILS AND SWEET PEAS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I beg you to allow me to thank your correspondents for their good 
advice ve dog rolling in filth. Meanwhile I have another request to make, 
concerning gardening this time. My hobby is Sweet Peas, but I have 
noticed that snails seem to harm them rather much. My garden seems full of 
the pests, old and—worse—tiny young ones also. Can anybody suggesi 
a good remedy to get rid of the nuisance? I have two sets of rows—each 
of about 100 plants—one of the rows gave very good results this year. The 
other, however, after having given beautiful flowers at the beginning, gave a 
majority of miserable ones, looking faded and many of them being flaked. 





This is the case especially with Maud Holmes, St. George, Melba, Clare Curtis. 
Does anyone know what may be the cause of it 7—Doc Lover. 

[Snails are best kept down by catching them and dropping them into a 
pail of strong salt solution. The Sweet Peas have evidently been attacked 
by the streak disease, for which there is, unfortunatelv, no known remedy. 
We advise you not to grow Sweet Peas on the same ground next season and 
to avoid over manuring.—EpD.] 

HOW TO MAKE A_ BIRD'S’ BATH. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—In your issue of September 11th a correspondent gives detail of a method 
of making a bird’s bath and inter alia a dainty tray, which seems to require 
too much detail for most readers. A better bath of the same dimensions is 
a dripping pan with a thick rim, or a wooden tray roughly put together and 
then sunk in a water butt for a few days in order to “ bilge” the joints, then 
when quite full of water dribble a handful of soil along the inside joint along 
the bottom in order to “ sile-up”’ the joints, which makes the bath quite 
water tight. A cheese-box lid treated in this way makes a perfect bird bath 
and drinking basin, which should be emptied and filled each day. I think 
that no bird likes a bath more than the robin does. It revels in a bath, and 
comes morning after morning to take it, first, however, standing on the edge 
to drink, and with each sip raises its head heavenward as if to thank providence ; 
a sight worth seeing.—R. T. 


“c 


THE CASE FOR THE MILNER COMMITTEE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘** CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The leading article in your issue of September 4th approving the 
Government’s rejection of the recommendations of*the Milner Committee does 
not appear to be supported by sufficiently cogent arguments. You regret that 
the Committee was entirely composed of agricultural experts, that the report 
related only to wheat, and that such a ‘“ controversial recommendation ”’ 
as a bounty on wheat should have been made. Further you point to the 
increased wheat area of the present crop and express the opinion that the 
acreage under wheat for the coming crop will be still further increased. 

To take the points in order. The Committee was appointed to consider 
what steps should be taken to maintain or increase food production ‘‘ on the 
assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond the harvest of 1916.” 
Surely the expert agriculturist is better able to make recommendations on 
this subject than the politician? As to the second point it is expressly 
stated that the wheat question has been treated first owing to the urgency 
of the subject, and that the present is an interim report. Your characterisa- 
tion of the recommendation as ‘‘ controversial’ seems to ignore the terms of 
reference and to be out of place in a discussion of war measures. 

My object in writing to you is to counteract the tendency which seems 
to permeate your article to ignore the price which we have had to pay in the 
last twelve months for our dependence on imported food supplies, or, in 
other words, for our neglect of home agriculture. As an instance of a similar 
opinion I have lately come across a pamphlet written by Mr. Rew, the 
statis-ician of the Board of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘ Food Supplies in War Time,” 
in which the fatuous report of the Royal Commission on Food Supplies in 
time of War (1905) is commended as “ well considered and circumspect.” 
The Fates have been unkind to Mr. Rew for he wrote last autumn when wheat 
was standing about 40s. per quarter ! 

The essential facts of the rise in prices which should be engraved on the 
memories of all who are prepared to learn from past mistakes, can be briefly 
stated. In spite of our command of the sea, and world’s supplies (excluding 
Russian wheat, which has not been available) sufficient for all demands 
bread has risen to 8$d. or 9d. per quartern. The increased freights and war 
insurance account for but a trifle of the rise. The foreign producer and the 
speculator, not exclusively resident abroad, have exacted their pound of 
flesh. Who can doubt that had our home grown supplies been sufficient to 
tide over another month or six weeks the larger part of this increase in price 
would have been avoided. When we realise that our weekly consumption 
is estimated at 630,000 quarters it is easy to calculate the cost of the rise 
and, per contra, appreciate the value of measures calculated to make us 
less dependent on the goodwill of the foreign producers and the ‘‘ home- 
grown”’ speculator. 

Viewed in this perspective the recommendations of the Milner Committee 
do not appear out of proportion to the issue at stake—especially when we 
bear in mind that the Committee was only instructed to consider measures 
for increasing production during the war. Let us for a moment consider 
what a permanent policy for agriculture might have as its object and what 
it might effect. The average price of British wheat for the five years 1909-13 
works out at a few pence over 33s. per quarter. During that period the 
official average for London of the quartern loaf is over 53d. A policy which 
gave a reasonable assurance to farmers as to price would undoubtedly have an 
effect on wheat growing and naturally the higher the price assured the greater 
the effect. As 45s. per quarter was fixed as the figure which should bring 
about a temporary increase, let us fix 4os. per quarter as the aim of a per- 
manent agricultural policy. On this basis the quartern loaf should not 
exceed 64d. and might easily be sold for 6d. Stated in its bare stupidity 
can anyone defend a ‘‘ wait and see policy’? which risks what we have 
suffered for ?d. per quartern loaf. Even the saving of this amount is by no 
means certain. On the other hand, the increase of home-grown wheat to 
the extent of six weeks’ supplies would undoubtedly have an effect in 
steadying prices out of all proportion to the amount. No measures we can 
take can prevent a rise in price when a serious world’s shortage occurs. We 
can, however, protect our consumers against the recurrent forcing up of 
prices by speculators. The temporary increase in wheat cultivation, shown 
in this year’s preliminary agricultural returns, has been obtained at the cost 
of other arable crops. The total acreage under arable again shows a decline. 
The process of borrowing acreage from other crops for wheat cultivation 
has obvious limitations—Ratpu T. HINncKEs. 
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BROWN OWE OR LITTLE OWL? 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I was much interested in the question of your correspondent, C. M. 
Archdall, as to the ‘‘ kee-wik” cry of the brown or wood owl, for in none of 
the many books on British birds which I have read is this call mentioned 
distinctly. For some time I, too, was puzzled to know whether it came from 
the yellow or from the brown owl, and whether from the young or old 
birds. It is undoubtedly a cry of the adult brown owl, and, I think, of the 
female as well as the male. It is uttered at all times of the year, and appears 
often to be a sign of alarm or excitement. It is almost identical in sound 
with the well known ‘ co-ic”’ cry of the nightjar, but is generally rather more 
drawn out and more distinctly divided into two syllables. The cry of the 
young birds for some time after they leave the nest and can fly, but are still 
being fed by the parents, is best described by the chirruping noise one makes 
to attract the attention of caged birds by drawing the breath in through the 
half-closed lips; the call is distinct and curious.—E. M. Fores 

AUSTRALIAN PRICES v. ENGLISH. 

To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—In a letter just received from a friend in Western Australia dated 
July 27th, 1915, the following information on the difference in prices for eggs, 
butter and vegetables may interest some of your country readers, especially 
as now in England everything is going ‘“‘ up, up.” In Manginup, Western 
Australia, eggs are 3s. a dozen, butter 2s. 3d. a pound, potatoes 18s. per cwt., 
cabbages 12s. per cwt., and cauliflowers from 9s. to 14s. a dozen. I may 
add in conclusion that the country must be very sparsely populated, for my 
friend is fifty-two miles from his nearest neighbour and they have not met 
for eighteen months.—G. WELLBURN. 

A BIG SOUTH AFRICAN TREE. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I send you a photograph of a ‘‘ Cream of Tartar ”’ tree telled by a flood 
Oliphants River, Northern Transvaal. These trees run very big, but this 
was enormous. 
I was shoot- 
ing there and 
my companion 
snapped 
rather a good 
picture. — H. 
VICKERS 


SWALLOWS’ 
NESTS. 
THe Epiror. 
Sr1rR,—Your 
correspon- 
dent’s inter- 
esting experi- 
ence on 
moving a 
swallow’s 
nest brings 
to mind my 
own  experi- 
ence regarding 
the building 
of their nests 
on the glass 
of windows. 
Forty years 
ago I entered 
on a_ newly 
built house, 
and as soon 


A FALLEN GIANT. 


as the house 
martins came 
in the following spring a couple of pairs began to build on the glass 
of windows high up in a gable facing north. On the second day I 
mounted a pair of steps inside the room so that I could watch 
their building operations. I found they brought materials in their 
claws, and after putting it on the mud wall of their house they puddled 
or worked it with their bills, one working inside the nest, the other clinging 
outside to work. The puddling was exactly like that of making a clay dam 
for a pond. I watched for a week, noting that all building was done during 
the forenoon, the afternoon visits of the birds seemingly being for inspection. 
Unfortunately, at the end of a week the nest fell down, because, 
I think, the glass was greasy, and after some half-hearted attempts, as it 
seemed, the birds abandoned the site. Another singular experience was to 
find one morning a swallow fast by what seemed to be a string to its leg 
outside the nest and making desperate attempts to free itself, spinning 
round and dashing itself against the building. A man with a ladder got 
up to the nest when it was seen that a long grey horse-hair was hooked 
round the bird’s leg or claws, and this being cut the bird flew awav 
none the worse for its two hours’ captivity.—Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


CATERPILLARS IN SILKEN NESTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In several of your recent numbers reference has been made to the 
occurrence of caterpillars in nests enveloped by webs, and the statement 
has been made that such are ‘‘ not seen in this country.” As a matter of 
tact, the caterpillars of several of our common butterflies and moths possess 
the habit of assembling in bunches and of spinning a common shelter of 
silky threads. One of your correspondents describes such a nest found on 
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an apple tree in Devon. It is extremely unlikely, however, that this nest 
belonged to the “* processionary ” caterpillar as he suggests, for this, although 
a European species, does not occur in Britain. The probability is that it 
was spun by the larve of the brown-tail moth which, so soon as they hatch 
from the egg, 
commence to 
form a web 
around — their 
colony. As 
the cater- 
pillars, 300 or 
400 in num 
ber, continue 
to grow, a 
new web has 
to be formed. 
the ends of 
which are 
attached to 
neighbouring 
twigs. In this 
way a moder- 
ately large 
shelter is 
created which 
the cater- 
pillars forsake 
on sunny days 
to rove over 
their food 
plant, but 
within which 
they retire at 
night or 
during un- 
favourable 





weather. It ; 

is even said A CATERPILLAR COLONY  DISPERSING. 

that in order 

to guard against the destruction of their house by the inconvenient growth of 
new shoots all the buds within the erection are eaten away at an early stage 
Similar social groups enveloped in silken meshes are formed by the 
larve of the closely related gipsy moth, as well as by the lackey moth and 
some others. A few of our butterflies, sueh as the marsh and plantain 
fritillaries and the peacock, follow the same habit. I have a photograph of 
a clump of caterpillars of the peacock butterfly perched on the tip of a nettle 
spray, the upper portion of which is enveloped in the threads of silk. In 
this case the network seemed to be only a temporary protection, for on bright 
days the caterpillars left the nest and wandered over the nettle leaves, which 
they devoured with great effect. I enclose a picture which shows the cater- 
pillars in the act of breaking up their early society and setting out into the 
larger world of a nettle thicket.—JAmEs Ritcute. 


AFTER NEUVE CHAPELLE AND THE AISNE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—I am sending you a photograph which was taken by me at St. Leonards, 
a house near here which was given up by the owner as a_ hospital 
for sick and 

wounded men 

from the ne 
front. The 
men, reading 
from left to 
right, are: 
Cor potrfa ] 
Charties 
Palmer, Rifle 
Brigade; 
Corporal R. 
Parkinson, 
Royal Innis- 
killings; Rifle- 
man Harry 
G-o- wld 
Palmer and 
Gould each 
lost a leg in 
the fighting 
at Neuve 
Chapelle on 
the same 
day, and 
Parkinson 
was worded 
in the battle 
of the Aisne. 
In the back- 
ground is 
Arthur’s Seat, 
showing the STILL PLAYING THE GAME. 


peak known 





as the Lion’s Head. Palmer and Gould were having a putting match 
while Parkinson was playing the part of spectator. You will see from the 
photograph that the ‘‘ Royal and Ancient Game” dies hard in Britain.— 
Henry H. Jounstone, Edinburgh. 

















*THE CHEQUERS’”’ INN, 





A FIRE WHICH HAS NOT BEEN EXTINGUISHED FOR OVER 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—On the Yorkshire moors, near Osmotherley, is an old coaching inn 
known as “‘ The Chequers,” where a turf fire is said to have been kept alight 
tor more than 150 years. Certain it is that the inn has been under the tenancy 
of one family for about 100 years, and during their time the fire has not been 
allowed to die out. In the photograph a sort of frying pan will be seen 
suspended above the fire. This 
differs from the ordinary utensil of 
this character in having a cover. In 
it most delightful cakes and genuine 
Yorkshire cheese cakes are baked. 
The lid of the pan is made hot and 
also the pan itself, the cakes are then 
placed on the bottom, the lid put on 
and then covered with hot turves, and 
I can testify that the result is ex- 
cellent. The locality in which the inn 
is situated is known as ‘‘ Slapestones.”’ 
The way to the inn from the south is 
over a little brook which runs over 
the bare rocks, and probably from the 
“‘slape”’ or slippery character of these 
rocks the locality obtains its name. 
The inn sign represents a chessboard 
with the following lines : 
‘** Be not in haste 
Step in and taste, 
Ale to-morrow for nothing. 
R. Fortune. 


” 


THE THE 

SPOTTED WOODPECKER. A 

To THE EpITor.} 

S1r,—Certainly your correspondent J. R. H. (surely the H. stands for Harding ? 
in which case his modest disclaimer that he is unknown as an ornithologist 
falls to the ground) is correct in assuming that both sorts of spotted wood- 
peckers drum with their bills, and not by means of their wings, as imagined 
by a previous correspondent, and that this peculiar rataplan is most 
probably a sound associated with the season of reproduction—a joy-signal, 
Certainly I have never 





perhaps, between the sexes, for both produce it. 
heard nor heard of it in any but the months of 

spring and summer. The latest date I have 

personally noted was September 12th, 1901, a 

really late record. I imagine. In this instance a 
lesser spotted woodpecker was the performer. 
To my ear the lesser spotted’s drum is louder 
and more penetrating than its larger cousin’s— 
the greater spotted. A decayed or hollow limb 
or branch is used as a stage, and the movements 
of the bird’s bill are so quick while the tattoo— 
sounding like a rapidly vibrating and very 
quickly delivered expression of ‘‘ br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r,”” 
with the r’s much rolled, and which can 
ordinarily be heard fully half a mile away, and 
on a really still day perhaps a mile—is being 
produced that it is difficult for the eye, unaided 
by field-glasses, to follow them. Many a time 
have I watched spotted woodpeckers going 
through this performance, sometimes, indeed— 
well hidden naturally—at tolerably 
quarters. For instance, I remember once 
having all three sorts of British woodpeckers— 
the green one not drumming—in front of me, 
all in the same oak, within 25yds. or 30yds. 
In my own experience the green woodpecker 
never appears to drum. ‘‘ Never” is an ex- 
pression which should be almost taboo in any 
circumstances; therefore I have written ‘‘ never 
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appears.” Nor is it the generally accepted 
theory that it does do so. Mr. Hudson, how- 
ever, Says it does (I presume he only means 
sometimes or very rarely). Just at the moment 
I cannot hunt up what he has to savy on the 
subject, and I cannot remember if he says that 
he actually traced the sound to and saw (this is 
important) a green woodpecker performing. If 
he did, then nothing more remains to be said, 
except that it must be an event of extreme 
rarity. Of that I am absolutely certain. If, on 
the other hand, he merely inferred it from seeing 
a green woodpecker in a spot whence the sound 
came, then I fancy it was a case of a spotted 
woodpecker—it a ‘‘ greater spot,” nearly always 
shy ; if a ‘‘ lesser,” an adept at hiding among 
the topmost twiggy branches, and thus both 
easily to be overlooked on certain occasions—in 
about the same region being responsible. 

To go back to the drumming of the spo: ed 
sorts for a moment, quite apart from the 
erroneously held wing theory, there are some 
who maintain that it is produced by the insertion 
of the bill into some crack, followed by a rapid 
shaking of the head. This is quite as wrong as 
the wing theory. The idea was that the vibration 
so caused compelled larve and insects to relinquish their retreat, and so 
fall an easy prey to the birds. The theory was ingenious but not sound, 
because, as all naturalists are aware, woodpeckers use their long, ** bird- 
lime-’’supplied, projectile tongues for the purpose of procuring food, by 
inserting them into crannies and cracks. They also—where necessary—use 
their bills for tearing and hacking off bark-flakes and pieces of decayed wood, 
in order to reach the grubs within. If these theorists were right, how would 
they account for the fact that the drumming is only heard in spring and 
summer? They forget that wood- 
peckers are with us the year round ; 
or if they remember, why do they 
suppose that the birds should only use 
this method in the vernal and summer 
seasons.— JOHN WALPOLE-Bonp. 


KHAKI. 
[To THE EpiTor.)! 
Sir,—I am sending you some photo- 
graphs of our mascot, Khaki, our pet 
fox cub. You will see what a curious 
looking creature he is. He is seen 
being fed from the milk bottle when 
only twenty days’ old; in No. 2, he 
is twelve weeks’ old; in Nos. 3 and 
4, he is five months’ old; and in the 
one on his hind legs, six months’ old. 
When not on parade with us he is 
chained up in a poultry run and, as 
seen in No. 3, he pretends to be asleep 
and if the fowls approach too near to 
him, up he jumps and scares them 
away without doing them any harm. 
He is a most affectionate pet and 
likes to lick my face. He is very 
fond of hard chocolates, and other things rather uncommon for a fox—for 
I have seen him toss a piece of food up in the 
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instance, he loves cheese. 
air and turn right round and catch it. I trust this will be of interest to 
your readers.—Howarp BARRETT, Siaerwood Foresters. 

[According to AEsop this fox is not peculiar in his liking for eheese. 
We regret that lack of space prevents our publishing more than one of the 
excellent pictures of him.—Ep.] 





*“ HOW 
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